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INTRODUCTION. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW  was  born  at  Port- 
land, Maine,  North  America,  on  Feb.  27th,  1807.  Both 
his  parents  were  descendants  of  Yorkshire  ancestors 
who  had  emigrated  in  the  17th  century.  The  poet  was 
the  second  of  eight  children.  After  attending  various 
preparatory  schools  he  passed  the  entrance  examination 
of  the  '  little  rural '  Bowdoin  College,  where  he,  together 
with  his  elder  brother  Stephen  and  the  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished novelist  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  remained 
about  three  years  and  a  half.  Before  he  graduated,  in 
June  1825,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  his  future 
to  literature,  and  intended  to  remove  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  study  '  belles-lettres '  for  a  year.  But  he  was 
offered  the  professorship  of  modern  languages  at  Bow- 
doin College,  and,  being  only  nineteen  years  of  age 
and  not  yet  sufficiently  equipped  for  his  duties,  he  was 
allowed  to  pay  a  visit  of  three  years  to  Europe.  Here 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  recounted  his  experiences  in  a  prose  work  called 
Oiitre-Mer. 

From  1829  to  1834  he  held  the  Bowdoin  professor- 
ship. In  1831  he  married  an  old  schoolmate,  Mary 
Potter. 
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In  1834  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  modern 
languages  at  Harvard  University,  and  was  once  more 
allowed  to  visit  Europe — this  time  'for  a  more  perfect 
attainment  of  German.'  After  a  few  weeks  in  England, 
Longfellow  and  his  wife  visited  Sweden,  whence  they 
returned  via  Denmark  and  Hamburg  to  Holland.  The 
rough  voyage  proved  fatal  to  Mrs.  Longfellow.  She 
died  soon  after  arriving  at  Rotterdam  (Nov.  1835). 
Longfellow  then  spent  a  year  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  began  his  duties  at  Harvard  in  December, 
1836. 

The  eighteen  years  of  his  professorship  at  Harvard, 
which  were  interrupted  by  a  third  visit  to  Europe, 
were  productive  of  many  of  his  best  known  poems. 
Besides  these  he  wrote  two  novels,  in  one  of  which 
(Hyperion)  he  gives  iis  a  portrait  of  the  lady,  Frances 
Appleton,  who  in  1843  became  his  second  wife. 

In  1854  he  resigned  his  professorship,  indescribably 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  release  from  the  long  and 
hateful  drudgery  of  teaching  and  examining.  It  was 
then  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  attempting  some 
poem  'purely  in  the  realm  of  fancy.'  The  subject  that 
he  chose  was  Hiawatha. 

In  1848  he  had  lost  his  little  daughter  Fanny  (his 
love  for  whom  inspired  the  beautiful  poem  Resignation), 
and  in  1861  another  grievous  blow  fell  upon  him.  His 
wife  died  from  injuries  received  from  fire.  Deeply  as 
he  was  stricken,  he  gave  no  expression  to  his  grief.  It 
was  only  after  his  death  that  a  sonnet  on  the  subject  of 
his  great  loss  was  found  among  his  private  papers. 

The  next  ten  years  were  mainly  occupied  by  his  trans- 
lation of  Dante's  great  poem,  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  by 
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what  he  hoped  would  prove  his  master-work,  a  very  long 
play  in  three  parts,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Christus. 
The  idea  was  a  great  one — to  give  a  representation  of 
Christianity  at  three  of  its  principal  stages.  But  the 
work  was  not  favourably  received,  and  is  now  scarcely 
known  to  ordinary  students,  although  they  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  Golden  Legend  which  Longfellow 
wrote  20  years  earlier,  and  incorporated  in  his  play. 

During  1868-9  he  again  visited  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  and  spent  two  springs  in  England,  where  he 
was  warmly  received. 

He  died  on  March  24th,  1882,  aged  seventy-five. 

Two  years  later  his  bust  was  placed  in  our  Poets' 
Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Lowell,  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  of  American  literature,  truly  said  that  he 
expressed  the  feeling  of  the  whole  English-speaking  race 
in  approving  the  admission  among  the  great  English 
poets  of  one  '  whose  name  was  dear  to  all ;  who  had 
inspired  their  lives  and  consoled  their  hearts,  and  had 
been  admitted  to  the  fireside  of  all  as  a  familiar 
friend.' 

'Never,'  he  added,  'have  I  known  a  more  beautiful 
character.  His  nature  was  consecrated  ground,  into 
which  no  unclean  spirit  could  ever  enter.' 

Although  much  of  Longfellow's  poetry  appeals  to  us 
as  strongly  as  if  he  were  one  of  our  own  poets,  he  cannot 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  any  English  school  of 
poetry.  He  knew  and  loved  English  literature,  and 
from  English  poetry  he  gained  the  power  of  expressing 
his  thoughts  in  the  music  of  words ;  but  his  poetry  is 
inspired  a  great  deal  by  other  influences.  He  was,  as 
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we  have  seen,  for  years  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  was  very  deeply  interested  in  the  languages 
and  literatures  of  these  countries. 

Some  of  his  poetry  is  for  this  reason  of  a  character 
very  unlike  that  of  any  English  poet — for  it  is  foreign 
in  feeling,  and  not  merely,  as  is  much  of  Byron's  for 
example,  foreign  in  its  scenery.  It  is  like  a  beautiful 
but  rather  pale  reflexion  of  European  literature — in  its 
softness  and  beauty  more  like  moonlight  than  sunlight. 

But  others  of  his  poems — especially  Hiawatha — are 
due  to  another  influence.  He  held,  and  at  times  stated 
very  strongly,  the  opinion  that  America  should  have  a 
literature  of  her  own.  By  this  he  did  not  mean  that 
the  'war-whoop  should  ring  in  every  line,  and  every 
page  be  rife  with  scalps,  tomakawks,  wampum,'  but  that 
an  American  poet  should  'look  into  his  own  heart,  and 
write,'  as  he  says  in  his  Prelude  to  the  Voices  of  the  Night, 

In  his  Hiawatha — a  poem  of  great  originality,  beauty, 
and  pathos — he  has  given  America  something  that  may 
be  justly  called  national,  and  in  Evangeline  the  scenery 
and  atmosphere  is  genuinely  American,  although  the 
literary  form  is  somewhat  due  to  Goethe's  influence. 
Many  of  his  shorter  poems,  such  as  Maidenhood,  Resigna- 
tion, The  footsteps  of  Angels,  and  The  day  is  done,  are  of 
a'n  exquisitely  tender  beauty  and  pathos. 

Several  poems  have  been  excluded  from  the  present 
selection  as  perhaps  not  quite  suitable  for  school  use, 
and  two  fine  pieces,  The  Skeleton  in  Armour  and  The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  have  been  omitted  because  they 
are  given  in  my  book  of  Ballads  lately  published  in  this 
Series. 


1.    BURIAL  OF  THE  MINNISINK. 

ON  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell 
The  shadowed  light  of  evening  fell ; 
And,  where  the  maple's  leaf  was  brown, 
With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down 
The  glory,  that  the  wood  receives, 
At  sunset,  in  its  brazen  leaves. 

Far  upward  in  the  mellow  light 
Rose  the  blue  hills.     One  cloud  of  white, 
Around  a  far  uplifted  cone, 

In  the  warm  blush  of  evening  shone ;  10 

An  image  of  the  silver  lakes, 
By  which  the  Indian's  soul  awakes. 

But  soon  a  funeral  hymn  was  heard 
Where  the  soft  breath  of  evening  stirred 
The  tall,  grey  forest ;  and  a  band 
Of  stern  in  heart,  and  strong  in  hand, 
Came  winding  down  beside  the  wave, 
To  lay  the  red  chief  in  his  grave. 

They  sang,  that  by  his  native  bowers 
He  stood  in  his  last  moon  of  flowers,  20 

And  thirty  snows  had  not  yet  shed 
Their  glory  on  the  warrior's  head  ; 
But  as  the  summer  fruit  decays, 
So  died  he  in  those  naked  days. 

A  « 
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A  dark  cloak  of  the  roebuck's  skin 
Covered  the  warrior,  and  within 
Its  heavy  folds  the  weapons,  made 
For  the  hard  toils  of  war,  were  laid ; 
The  cuirass,  woven  of  plaited  reeds, 
And  the  broad  belt  of  shells  and  beads.  so 

Before,  a  dark-haired  virgin  train 
Chanted  the  death-dirge  of  the  slain  ; 
Behind,  the  long  procession  came 
Of  hoary  men  and  chiefs  of  fame, 
With  heavy  hearts,  and  eyes  of  grief, 
Leading  the  war-horse  of  their  chief. 

Stripped  of  his  proud  and  martial  dress, 
Uncurbed,  unreined,  and  riderless, 
With  darting  eye,  and  nostril  spread, 
And  heavy  and  impatient  tread,  40 

He  came ;   and  oft  that  eye  so  proud 
Asked  for  his  rider  in  the  crowd. 

They  buried  the  dark  chief — they  freed 
Beside  the  grave  his  battle  steed ; 
And  swift  an  arrow  cleaved  its  way 
To  his  stern  heart !     One  piercing  neigh 
Arose— and  on  the  dead  man's  plain 
The  rider  grasps  his  steed  again. 


2.    HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT. 


I  HEARD  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls  ; 

I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 
From  the  celestial  walls. 
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I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might, 

Stoop  o'er  me  from  above  : 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

Aa  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
The  manifold,  soft  chimes,  10 

That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night, 
Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose  ; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

O  holy  Night  !   from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before  : 
Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more.  20 

Peace  !  Peace  !   Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer : 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair 

The  best  beloved  Night ! 


3.     A   PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

WHAT  THE   HEART   OF  THE   YOUNG   MAN   SAID   TO   THE   PSALMIST. 

TELL  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

"  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! " 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !   Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal  ; 
"Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 
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Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ;  10 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  !  20 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 
Act — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ;  — 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main,  so 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 
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4.    THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

THERE  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

"Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  fair?"  saith  he; 

"Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 
He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves ;  10 

It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

"  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled  ; 
"Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 

Where  he  was  once  a  child. 

"They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white, 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear."  20 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love  ; 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 

In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

Oh,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day  ; 
'Twaa  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 
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5.     THE   BELEAGUERED   CITY. 

I  HAVE  read,  in  some  old  marvellous  tale, 

Some  legend  strange  and  vague, 
That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 

Beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Beside  the  Moldau's  rushing  stream, 

With  the  wan  moon  overhead, 
There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 

The  army  of  the  dead. 

White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  bound, 

The  spectral  camp  was  seen,  10 

And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound, 

The  river  flowed  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there, 

No  drum,  nor  sentry's  pace ; 
The  mist-like  banners  clasped  the  air 

As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 

But,  when  the  old  cathedral  bell 

Proclaimed  the  morning  prayer, 
The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 

On  the  alarmed  air.  20 

Down  the  broad  valley  fast  and  far 

The  troubled  army  fled  ; 
Up  rose  the  glorious  morning  star, 

The  ghastly  host  was  dead. 

I  have  read,  in  the  marvellous  heart  of  man, 

That  strange  and  mystic  scroll, 
That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan 

Beleaguer  the  human  soul. 
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Encamped  beside  Life's  rushing  stream, 
In  Fancy's  misty  light,  so 

Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam  «, 

Portentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  bottle-ground 

The  spectral  camp  is  seen, 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound, 

Flows  the  river  of  Life  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  is  there, 

In  the  army  of  the  grave  ; 
No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air, 

But  the  rushing  of  Life's  wave.  40 

And,  when  the  solemn  and  deep  church  bell 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray, 
The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  spell, 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 

Down  the  broad  Vale  of  Tears  afar 

The  spectral  camp  is  fled ; 
Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star, 

Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 


6.    THE   VILLAGE   BLACKSMITH. 

UNDER  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 
The  village  smithy  stands  ; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands ; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 
L»His  face  is  like  the  tan  ; 
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His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can,  10 

And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow  ; 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 

With  measured  beat  and  slow, 
Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ;  20 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 
And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 

And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 
Like  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys  ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice.  so 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise. 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies  ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close  ;  40 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 
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Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 


7.    FROM  MY  ARM-CHAIR. 

AM  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own 

This  splendid  ebon  throne  ? 
Or  by  what  reason,  or  what  right  divine, 

Can  I  proclaim  it  mine? 

Only,  perhaps,  by  right  divine  of  song 

It  may  to  me  belong  ; 
Only  because  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 

Of  old  was  sung  by  me. 

Well  I  remember  it  in  all  its  prime, 

When  in  the  summer-time  10 

The  affluent  foliage  of  its  branches  made 

A  cavern  of  cool  shade. 

There  by  the  blacksmith's  forge  beside  the  street 

Its  blossom  white  and  sweet 
Enticed  the  bees,  until  it  seemed  alive, 

And  murmured  like  a  hive. 

And  when  the  winds  of  autumn,  with  a  shout, 

Tossed  its  great  arms  about, 
The  shining  chestnuts,  bursting  from  the  sheath, 

Dropped  to  the  ground  beneath.  20 
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And  now  some  fragments  of  its  branches  bare, 

Shaped  as  a  stately  chair, 
Have  by  my  hearthstone  found  a  home  at  last, 

And  whisper  of  the  Past. 

The  Danish  king  could  not  in  all  his  pride 

Eepel  the  ocean  tide, 
But  seated  in  this  chair,  I  can  in  rhyme 

Eoll  back  the  tide  of  Time. 

I  see  again,  as  one  in  vision  sees, 

The  blossoms  and  the  bees,  so 

And  hear  the  children's  voices  shout  and  call, 

And  the  brown  chestnuts  fall. 

I  see  the  smithy  with  its  fires  aglow, 

I  hear  the  bellows  blow, 
And  the  shrill  hammers  on  the  anvil  beat 

The  iron  white  with  heat ! 

And  thus,  dear  children,  have  ye  made  for  me 

This  day  a  jubilee, 
And  to  my  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten 

Brought  back  my  youth  again.  40 

The  heart  hath  its  own  memory,  like  the  mind, 

And  in  it  are  enshrined 
The  precious  keepsakes,  into  which  are  wrought 

The  giver's  loving  thought. 


8.    THE  SLAVE'S  DEEAM. 

BESIDE  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay, 

His  sickle  in  his  hand  ; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand  ; 
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Again,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep, 
He  saw  his  native  land. 

Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed  ; 
Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode,  10 

And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain-road. 

He  saw  once  more  his  dark-eyed  queen 

Among  her  children  stand ; 
They  clasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his  cheeks, 

They  held  him  by  tlie  hand — 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids, 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 

And  then  at  furious  speed  he  rode 

Along  the  Niger's  bank ;  20 

His  bridle-reins  were  golden  chains, 

And,  with  a  martial  clank, 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  scabbard  of  steel 

Smiting  his  stallion's  flank. 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag, 

The  bright  flamingoes  flew  ; 
From  morn  till  night  he  followed  their  flight, 

O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew, 
Till  he  saw  the  roofs  of  Caffre  huts, 

And  the  ocean  rose  to  view.  so 

At  night  he  heard  the  lion  roar, 

And  the  hyaena  scream  ; 
And  the  river-horse  as  he  crushed  the  reeds 

Beside  some  hidden  stream  ; 
And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums, 

Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream. 
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The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 

Shouted  of  liberty  ; 
And  the  blast  of  the  desert  cried  aloud, 

With  a  voice  so  wild  and  free,  40 

That  he  started  in  his  sleep  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 

He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 

Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day  ; 
For  death  had  illumined  the  Land  of  Sleep, 

And  his  lifeless  body  lay 
A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 

Had  broken  and  thrown  away  ! 


9.    THE  SLAVE  IN  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

IN  dark  fens  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 

The  hunted  Negro  lay ; 
He  saw  the  fire  of  the  midnight  camp, 
And  heard  at  times  a  horse's  tramp, 

And  a  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

Where  will-o'-the-wisps  and  glow-worms  shine, 

In  bulrush  and  in  brake ; 
Where  waving  mosses  shroud  the  pine, 
And  the  cedar  grows,  and  the  poisonous  vine 

Is  spotted  like  the  snake ;  10 

Where  hardly  a  human  foot  could  pass, 

Or  a  human  heart  would  dare, 
On  the  quaking  turf  of  the  green  morass 
He  crouched  in  the  rank  and  tangled  grass, 

Like  a  wild  beast  in  his  lair. 

A  poor  old  slave,  infirm  and  lame ; 
Great  scars  deformed  his  face ; 
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On  his  forehead  he  bore  the  brand  of  shame, 
And  the  rags,  that  hid  his  mangled  frame, 
Were  the  livery  of  disgrace.  20 

All  things  above  were  bright  and  fair, 

All  things  were  glad  and  free ; 
Lithe  squirrels  darted  here  and  there, 
And  wild  birds  filled  the  echoing  air 

With  songs  of  Liberty. 

On  him  alone  was  the  doom  of  pain, 

From  the  morning  of  his  birth  ; 
On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  or.  the  garnered  grain, 

And  struck  him  to  the  earth.  so 


10.    MAIDENHOOD. 
/    v         / 

MAIDEN,  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes, 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies, 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies ! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun, 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance,  10 

On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance, 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse  ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 
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Then  why  pause  with  indecision, 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  ? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 

As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye,  20 

Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  ? 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore, 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more, 
Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar  ? 

0  thou  child  of  many  prayers ! 

Life  hath  quicksands, — Life  hath  snares  ! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune, 

Morning  rises  into  noon, 

May  glides  onward  into  June.  so 

Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered  ; — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand ; 
Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth,  40 

In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal  ; 
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And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart ; 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 


11.    EXCELSIOR. 

THE  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner,  with  the  strange  device, 

Excelsior  ! 

His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 

Excelsior !  10 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior  ! 

"  Try  not  the  Pass  ! "  the  old  man  said  ; 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  ! " 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

Excelsior !  20 

"O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast ! " 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
Excelsior ! 
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"Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch, 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  ! " 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night ; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 

Excelsior !  so 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior  ! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

Excelsior !  -to 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior ! 


12.    THE   BRIDGE. 

I  STOOD  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 
As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 

And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city, 
Behind  the  dark  church-tower. 

I  saw  her  bright  reflection 

In  the  waters  under  me, 
Like  a  golden  goblet  falling 

And  sinking  into  the  sea. 
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And  far  in  the  hazy  distance 

Of  that  lovely  night  in  June,  10 

The  blaze  of  the  flaming  furnace 

Gleamed  redder  than  the  moon. 

Among  the  long,  black  rafters 

The  wavering  shadows  lay, 
And  the  current  that  came  from  the  ocean 

Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  them  away  ; 

As,  sweeping  and  eddying  through  them, 

Rose  the  belated  tide, 
And,  streaming  into  the  moonlight, 

The  sea- weed  floated  wide.  20 

And  like  those  waters  rushing 

Among  the  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 

That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 
I  had  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight, 

And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky  ! 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide  so 

Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 

O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide ! 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 

And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 
And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea ; 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 

Throws  its  shadow  over  me.  40 

B 
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Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river, 

On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 
Like  the  odour  of  brine  from  the  ocean 

Conies  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumbered  men, 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow, 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then  ! 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  to  and  fro,  so 

The  young  heart  hot  and  restless, 

And  the  old  subdued  and  slow. 

And  for  ever  and  for  ever, 

As  long  as  the  river  flows, 
As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions, 

As  long  as  life  has  woes ; 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 

And  its  shadows  shall  appear, 
As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven, 

And  its  wavering  image  here.  eo 


13.     THE   BELFRY  OF  BRUGES. 

CARILLON. 

IN  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city, 
As  the  evening  shades  descended, 
Low  and  loud  and  sweetly  blended, 
Low  at  times  and  loud  at  times, 
And  changing  like  a  poet's  rhymes, 
Rang  the  beautiful  wild  chimes, 
From  the  Belfry  in  the  market 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 
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Then,  with  deep  sonorous  clangor  10 

Calmly  answering  their  sweet  anger, 

When  the  wrangling  bells  had  ended, 

Slowly  struck  the  clock  eleven, 

And,  from  out  the  silent  heaven, 

Silence  on  the  town  descended. 

Silence,  silence  everywhere, 

On  the  earth  and  in  the  air, 

Save  that  footsteps  here  and  there 

Of  some  burgher  home  returning, 

By  the  street  lamps  faintly  burning,  20 

For  a  moment  woke  the  echoes 

Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

But  amid  my  broken  slumbers 

Still  I  heard  those  magic  numbers, 

As  they  loud  proclaimed  the  flight 

And  stolen  marches  of  the  night ; 

Till  their  chimes  in  sweet  collision 

Mingled  with  each  wandering  vision, 

Mingled  with  the  fortune-telling 

Gipsy-bands  of  dreams  and  fancies,  so 

Which  amid  the  waste  expanses 

Of  the  silent  land  of  trances 

Have  their  solitary  dwelling. 

All  else  seemed  asleep  in  Bruges, 

In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

And  I  thought  how  like  these  chimes 

Are  the  poet's  airy  rhymes, 

All  his  rhymes  and  roundelays, 

His  conceits,  and  songs,  and  ditties, 

From  the  belfry  of  his  brain,  40 

Scattered  downward,  though  in  vain, 

On  the  roofs  and  stones  of  cities  ! 

For  by  night  the  drowsy  ear 

Under  its  curtains  cannot  hear, 
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And  by  day  men  go  their  ways, 
Hearing  the  music  as  they  pass, 
But  deeming  it  no  more,  alas  ! 
Than  the  hollow  sound  of  brass. 

Yet  perchance  a  sleepless  wight, 

Lodging  at  some  humble  inn  50 

In  the  narrow  lanes  of  life, 

When  the  dusk  and  hush  of  night 

Shut  out  the  incessant  din 

Of  daylight  and  its  toil  and  strife, 

May  listen  with  a  calm  delight 

To  the  poet's  melodies, 

Till  he  hears,  or  dreams  he  hears, 

Intermingled  with  the  song, 

Thoughts  that  he  has  cherished  long ; 

Hears  amid  the  chime  and  singing  60 

The  bells  of  his  own  village  ringing, 

And  wakes,  and  finds  his  slumberous  eyes 

Wet  with  most  delicious  tears. 

Thus  dreamed  I,  as  by  night  I  lay 
In  Bruges,  at  the  Fleur-de-B16, 
Listening  with  a  wild  delight 
To  the  chimes  that,  through  the  night, 
Rang  their  changes  from  the  Belfry 
Of  that  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES. 
IN  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry  old  and 

brown  ; 
Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,  still  it  watches  o'er 

the  town. 

As  the  summer  morn  was  breaking,  on  that  lofty  tower  I 

stood, 
And  the  world  threw  off  the  darkness,  like  the  weeds  of 

widowhood. 


streams 
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Thick  with  towns  ^ndfhainlets  studded,  ^nd  with 

and/  vapours  .'gray, 
Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast  the 

landscape  lay. 

At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered.  From  its  chimneys,  here 
and  there, 

Wreaths  of  snow-white  smoke  ascending  vanished,  ghost- 
like, into  air. 

Not  a  sound  rose  from  the  city  at  that  early  morning  hour, 
But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the  ancient  tower.     10 

From  their  nests  beneath  th«  rafters  sang  the  swallows  wild 

and  high, 
And  the  world,  beneath  me  sleeping,  seemed  more  distant 

than  the  sky. 

Then  most  musical  and  solemn,  bringing  back  the  olden 

times, 
With  their  strange,  unearthly  changes  rang  the  melancholy 

chimes, 

Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister,  when  the  nuns  sing 

in  the  choir ; 
And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them,  like  the  chanting 

of  a  friar. 

Visions  of  the  days  departed,  shadowy  phantoms  filled  my 

brain  ; 
They  who  live  in  history  only  seemed  to  walk  the  earth 

again  ; 

All  the  Foresters  of  Flanders, — mighty  Baldwin  Bras  de 

Fer, 
Lyderick  du  Bucq  and  Cressy,  Philip,  Guy  de  Dampierre.   20 

I  beheld  the  pageants  splendid,  that  adorued  those  days  of 
old; 
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Stately  dames,  like  queens  attended,  knights  who  bore  the 
Fleece  of  Gold ; 

Lombard  and  Venetian  merchants  with  deep-laden  argosies  ; 
Ministers  from  twenty  nations  ;  more  than  royal  pomp  and 
ease. 

I    beheld    proud    Maximilian,    kneeling    humbly    on    the 

ground ; 
I  beheld  the  gentle  Mary,  hunting  with  her  hawk  and 

hound ; 

And  her  lighted  bridal  chamber,  where  a  duke  slept  with 
the  queen, 

And  the  armed  guard  around  them,  and  the  sword  un- 
sheathed between. 

I   beheld  the   Flemish  weavers,  with  Namur  and  Juliers 

bold, 
Marching  homeward  from  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Spurs 

of  Gold  ;  so 

Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater,  saw  the  White  Hoods  moving 

West, 
Saw  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale  the  Golden  Dragon's 

nest. 

And  again  the  whiskered  Spaniard  all  the  land  with  terror 

smote ; 
And  again    the   wild   alarum    sounded   from    the    tocsin's 

throat ; 

Till  the  bell   of  Ghent  responded  o'er  lagoon  and  dike  of 

sand, 
"  I   am   Eoland !    I   am   Eoland !    there   is  victory  in   the 

land!" 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me.  The  awakened 
city's  roar 
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Chased   the   phantoms   I   had   summoned   back   into   their 
graves  once  more. 

Hours  had  passed  away  like  minutes  ;  and,  before  I  was 

aware, 
Lo !    the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the  suu-illumined 

square.  40 


14.    SEA-WEED. 

WHEN  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 

Storm-wind  of  the  equinox, 
Landward  in  his  wrath  he  scourges 

The  toiling  surges, 
Laden  with  sea- weed  from  the  rocks : 

From  Bermuda's  reefs  ;  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges, 
In  some  far-off,  bright  Azore ; 
From  Bahama,  and  the  dashing,  10 

Silver-flashing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador ; 

From  the  tumbling  surf,  that  buries 

The  Orkneyan  skerries, 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides ; 
And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting 

Spars,  uplifting 
On  the  desolate,  rainy  seas ; — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting  20 

Currents  of  the  restless  main  ; 
Till  in  sheltered  coves,  and  reaches 

Of  sandy  beaches, 
All  have  found  repose  again. 
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So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ocean 
Of  the  poet's  soul,  ere  long 
From  each  cave  and  rocky  fastness, 

In  its  vastness, 
Floats  some  fragment  of  a  song  :  so 

From  the  far-off  isles  enchanted, 

Heaven  has  planted 
With  the  golden  fruit  of  Truth ; 
From  the  flashing  surf,  whose  vision 

Gleams  Elysian 
In  the  tropic  clime  of  Youth  ; 

From  the  strong  Will  and  the  Endeavour 

That  for  ever 

Wrestle  with  the  tides  of  Fate  ; 
From  the  wreck  of  Hopes  far-scattered,  40 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating  waste  and  desolate ; — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  heart ; 
Till  at  length  in  books  recorded, 

They,  like  hoarded 
Household  words,  no  more  depart. 


15.     THE   DAY  IS   DONE. 

THE  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night,      ff 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 
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I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 
Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 

And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me, 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist : 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain,  10 

And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain.- 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 

And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  time.  ao 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 

Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavour  ; 

And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 

Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labour, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease,  so 

Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 
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Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poein  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice.  40 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 


16.    THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE   STAIRS. 

SOMEWHAT  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat ; 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw, 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all, 
"  For  ever — never  ! 
Never — for  ever  ! " 

Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands  10 

From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak, 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  ! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, — 
"  For  ever — never  ! 
Never — for  ever  ! " 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light ; 

But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 

Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 

It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall,  20 
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Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  door, — 
"For  ever — never  1 
Never — for  ever ! " 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mir.th, 
•*-t"  <*vvx^y  Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
yj?     Through  every  gwift  vicissitude 

v  Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 

as  tfi  like  God,  ft  a^  things  saw, 
calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, —  3° 

"  For  ever — never  ! 
Never — for  ever  ! " 


V  i  *bjL          In  ^at  m&nsion  used  to  be 

Free-hearted  Hospitality  ; 

"t'Vw^Y     His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared  : 
r  /+     j     »      The  stranger* "feasted  at  his  board  : 
fydi^i.    But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 

That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, — 
"  For  ever — never  ! 
Never — for  ever  ! "  40 

*  A        i      There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 
J  .'(p-Cfr^A^    There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed; 
O  precious  hours!  O  golden  prime, 
An  affluence  of  love  and  time  ! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told, — 
"  For  ever — never  ! 
Never — for  ever  ! " 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 

The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night,       60 

There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 

dead  lay  in  ms  shroud  of  snow ; 
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And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair,  — 
"  For  ever  —  never  ! 
Never  —  for  ever  !  " 


-A.il  are  scattered  now  and  lied, 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead  ; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"  Ah  !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  ? " 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, — 
"  For  ever  —never  ! 
Never — for  ever  ! " 

Never  here,  for  ever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain  and  care, 
And  death  and  time  shall  disappear,  — 
For  ever  there,  but  never  here  ! 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  "this  incessantly, — 

"  For  ever — never  ! 
Never — for  ever  ! " 


70 


17.    WALTER  VON  DEE  VOGELWEID. 

VOGELWJEID  the  Minnesinger, 
When  he  left  this  world  of  ours, 

Laid  his  body  in  the  cloister, 
Under  Wiirtzburg's  minster  towers. 

And  he  gave  the  monks  his  treasures, 
Gave  them  all  with  this  behest : 

They  should  feed  the  birds  at  noontide 
Daily  on  his  place  of  rest ; 
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Saying,  "From  these  wandering  minstrels 
I  have  learned  the  art  of  song ;  10 

Let  me  now  repay  the  lessons 
They  have  taught  so  well  and  long." 

Thus  the  bard  of  love  departed ; 

And,  fulfilling  his  desire, 
On  his  tomb  the  birds  were  feasted 

By  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Day  by  day,  o'er  tower  and  turret, 

In  foul  weather  and  in  fair, 
Day  by  day,  in  vaster  numbers, 

Flocked  the  poets  of  the  air.  20 

On  the  tree  whose  heavy  branches 

Overshadowed  all  the  place, 
On  the  pavement,  on  the  tombstone, 

On  the  poet's  sculptured  face, 

On  the  cross-bars  of  each  window, 

On  the  lintel  of  each  door, 
They  renewed  the  War  of  "Wartburg, 

Which  the  bard  had  fought  before. 

There  they  sang  their  merry  carols, 

Sang  their  lauds  on  every  side ;  so 

And  the  name  their  voices  uttered 

Was  the  name  of  Vogelweid. 

Till  at  length  the  portly  abbot 
Murmured,  "Why  this  waste  of  food? 

Be  it  changed  to  loaves  henceforward 
For  our  fasting  brotherhood." 

Then  in  vain  o'er  tower  and  turret, 
From  the  walls  and  woodland  nests, 

When  the  minster  bell  rang  noontide, 
Gathered  the  unwelcome  guests.  40 
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Then  in  vain,  with  cries  discordant, 
Clamorous  round  the  Gothic  spire, 

Screamed  the  feathered  Minnesingers 
For  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Time  has  long  effaced  the  inscriptions 

On  the  cloister's  funeral  stones, 
And  tradition  only  tells  us 

Where  repose  the  poet's  bones. 

But  around  the  vast  cathedral, 

By  sweet  echoes  multiplied,  50 

Still  the  birds  repeat  the  legend, 

And  the  name  of  Vogelweid. 


18.  THE  ARROW  AND  THE  SONG. 

I  SHOT  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong, 
That  it  can  can  follow  the  flight  of  song? 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 

I  found  the  arrow,  still  nnbroke ;  10 

And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 

I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend. 
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19.    THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  SHIP. 

"  BUILD  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master ! 

Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 
'I'll  it  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  ! " 

The  merchant's  word 

Delighted  the  Master  heard ; 

For  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 

Giveth  grace  unto  every  Art. 

A  quiet  smile  played  round  his  lips, 

As  the  eddies  and  dimples  of  the  tide  10 

Play  round  the  bows  of  ships 

That  steadily  at  anchor  ride. 

And  with  a  voice  that  was  full  of  glee, 

He  answered,  "Ere  long  we  will  launch 

A  vessel  as  goodly,  and  strong,  and  staunch, 

As  ever  weathered  a  wintry  sea  ! " 

And  first  with  nicest  skill  and  art, 

Perfect  and  finished  in  every  part, 

A  little  model  the  Master  wrought, 

Which  should  be  to  the  larger  plan  20 

What  the  child  is  to  the  man, 

Its  counterpart  in  miniature ; 

That  with  a  hand  more  swift  and  sure 

The  greater  labour  might  be  brought 

To  answer  to  his  inward  thought. 

And  as  he  laboured,  his  mind  ran  o'er 

The  various  ships  that  were  built  of  yore, 

And  above  them  all,  and  strangest  of  all, 

Towered  the  Great  Harry,  crank  and  tall, 

Whose  picture  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  so 

With  bows  and  stern  raised  high  in  air, 

And  balconies  hanging  here  and  there, 
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And  signal  lanterns  and  flags  afloat, 

And  eight  round  towers,  like  those  that  frown 

From  some  old  castle,  looking  down 

Upon  the  drawbridge  and  the  moat. 

And  he  said  with  a  smile,  "Our  ship,  I  wis, 

Shall  be  of  another  form  than  this ! " 

It  was  of  another  form,  indeed ; 

Built  for  freight,  and  yet  for  speed,  40 

A  beautiful  and  gallant  craft ; 

Broad  in  the  beam,  that  the  stress  of  the  blast, 

Pressing  down  upon  sail  and  mast, 

Might  not  the  sharp  bows  overwhelm ; 

Broad  in  the  beam,  but  sloping  aft 

With  graceful  curve  and  slow  degrees, 

That  she  might  be  docile  to  the  helm, 

And  that  the  currents  of  parted  seas, 

Closing  behind,  with  mighty  force, 

Might  aid  and  not  impede  her  course.  so 

In  the  ship-yard  stood  the  Master, 

With  the  model  of  the  vessel, 
That  should  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle ! 

Covering  many  a  rood  of  ground, 

Lay  the  timber  piled  around  ; 

Timber  of  chestnut,  and  elm,  and  oak. 

And  scattered  here  and  there,  with  these, 

The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  knees ; 

Brought  from  regions  far  away,  60 

From  Pascagoula's  sunny  bay, 

And  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Boanoke. 

Ah,  what  a  wondrous  thing  it  is 

To  note  how  many  wheels  of  toil 

One  thought,  one  word,  can  set  in  motion  ! 

There's  not  a  ship  that  sails  the  ocean, 
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But  every  climate,  every  soil, 

Must  bring  its  tribute,  great  or  small, 

And  help  to  build  the  wooden  wall ! 

The  sun  was  rising  o'er  the  sea,  70 

And  long  the  level  shadows  lay, 

As  if  they,  too,  the  beams  would  be 

Of  some  great,  airy  argosy, 

Framed  and  launched  in  a  single  day. 

That  silent  architect,  the  sun, 

Had  hewn  and  laid  them  every  one, 

Ere  the  work  of  man  was  yet  begun. 

Beside  the  Master,  when  he  spoke, 

A  youth,  against  an  anchor  leaning, 

Listened  to  catch  his  slightest  meaning ;  80 

Only  the  long  waves,  as  they  broke 

In  ripples  on  the  pebbly  beach, 

Interrupted  the  old  man's  speech. 

Beautiful  they  were,  in  sooth, 

The  old  man  and  the  fiery  youth  ! 

The  old  man,  in  whose  busy  brain 

Many  a  ship  that  sailed  the  main 

Was  modelled  o'er  and  o'er  again  ; — 

The  fiery  youth,  who  was  to  be 

The  heir  of  his  dexterity,  eo 

The  heir  of  his  house,  and  his  daughter's  hand, 

When  he  had  built  and  launched  from  land 

What  the  elder  head  had  planned. 

"  Thus,"  said  he,  "  will  we  build  this  ship ! 
Lay  square  the  blocks  upon  the  slip, 
And  follow  well  this  plan  of  mine. 
Choose  the  timbers  with  greatest  care ; 
Of  all  that  is  unsound  beware ; 
For  only  what  is  sound  and  strong 
To  this  vessel  shall  belong.  100 
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Cedar  of  Maine  and  Georgia  pine 

Here  together  shall  combine. 

A  goodly  frame,  and  a  goodly  fame, 

And  the  UNION  be  her  name  ! 

For  the  day  that  gives  her  to  the  sea 

Shall  give  my  daughter  unto  thee ! " 

The  Master's  word 

Enraptured  the  young  man  heard ; 

And  as  he  turned  his  face  aside, 

With  a  look  of  joy  and  a  thrill  of  pride,  no 

Standing  before 

Her  father's  door, 

He  saw  the  form  of  his  promised  bride. 

The  sun  shone  on  her  golden  hair, 

And  her  cheek  was  glowing  fresh  and  fair 

With  the  breath  of  morn  and  the  soft  sea  air. 

Like  a  beauteous  barge  was  she, 

Still  at  rest  on  the  sandy  beach, 

Just  beyond  the  billow's  reach ; 

But  he,  120 

Was  the  restless,  seething,  stormy  sea. 

Ah,  how  skilful  grows  the  hand 

That  obeyeth  Love's  command  ! 

It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 

That  to  the  highest  doth  attain, 

And  he  who  followeth  Love's  behest 

Far  exceedeth  all  the  rest. 

Thus  with  the  rising  of  the  sun 

Was  the  noble  task  begun, 

And  soon  throughout  the  ship-yard's  bounds         iso 

Were  heard  the  intermingled  sounds 

Of  axes  and  of  mallets,  plied 

With  vigorous  arms  on  every  side ; 

Plied  so  deftly  and  so  well, 

That,  ere  the  shadows  of  evening  fell, 
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The  keel  of  oak  for  a  noble  ship, 

Scarfed  and  bolted,  straight  and  strong, 

Was  lying  ready,  and  stretched  along 

The  blocks,  well  placed  upon  the  slip. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  every  one  140 

Who  sees  his  labour  well  begun, 

And  not  perplexed  and  multiplied 

By  idly  waiting  for  time  and  tide  ! 

And  when  the  hot,  long  day  was  o'er, 

The  young  man  at  the  Master's  door 

Sat  with  the  maiden  calm  and  still. 

And  within  the  porch,  a  little  more 

Eemoved  beyond  the  evening  chill, 

The  father  sat,  and  told  them  tales 

Of  wrecks  in  the  great  September  gales,  iso 

Of  pirates  upon  the  Spanish  Main, 

And  ships  that  never  came  back  again  ; 

The  chance  and  change  of  a  sailor's  life, 

Want  and  plenty,  rest  and  strife, 

His  roving  fancy,  like  the  wind, 

That  nothing  can  stay  and  nothing  can  bind  ; 

And  the  magic  charm  of  foreign  lands, 

With  shadows  of  palms,  and  shining  sands, 

Where  the  tumbling  surf, 

O'er  the  coral  reefs  of  Madagascar,  160 

Washes  the  feet  of  the  swarthy  Lascar, 

As  he  lies  alone  and  asleep  on  the  turf. 

And  the  trembling  maiden  held  her  breath 

At  the  tales  of  that  awful,  pitiless  sea, 

With  all  its  terror  and  mystery, 

The  dim,  dark  sea,  so  like  unto  Death, 

That  divides  and  yet  unites  mankind ! 

And  whenever  the  old  man  paused,  a  gleam 

From  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  would  awhile  illume 

The  silent  group  in  the  twilight  gloom,  170 
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And  thoughtful  faces,  as  in  a  dream  ; 
And  for  a  moment  one  might  mark 
What  had  been  hidden  by  the  dark, 
That  the  head  of  the  maiden  lay  at  rest, 
Tenderly,  on  the  young  man's  breast. 

Day  by  day  the  vessel  grew, 

With  timbers  fashioned  strong  and  true, 

Stemson  and  keelson  and  sternson-knee, 

Till,  framed  with  perfect  symmetry, 

A  skeleton  ship  rose  up  to  view  ;  180 

And  around  the  bows  and  along  the  side 

The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  plied, 

Till  after  many  a  week,  at  length, 

Wonderful  for  form  and  strength, 

Sublime  in  its  enormous  bulk, 

Loomed  aloft  the  shadowy  hulk. 

And  around  it  columns  of  smoke,  upwreathing, 

Rose  from  the  boiling,  bubbling,  seething 

Caldron,  that  glowed, 

And  overflowed  190 

With  the  black  tar,  heated  for  the  sheathing. 

And  amid  the  clamours 

Of  clattering  hammers, 

He  who  listened  heard  now  and  then 

The  song  of  the  Master  and  his  men : — 

"  Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master, 

Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle ! " 

With  oaken  brace  and  copper  band,  200 

Lay  the  rudder  on  the  sand, 

That,  like  a  thought,  should  have  control 

Over  the  movement  of  the  whole ; 

And  near  it  the  anchor,  whose  giant  hand 
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Would  reach  down  and  grapple  with  the  land, 

And  immovable  and  fast 

Hold  the  great  ship  against  the  bellowing  blast. 

And  at  the  bows  an  image  stood, 

By  a  cunning  artist  carved  in  wood, 

With  robes  of  white,  that  far  behind  210 

Seemed  to  be  fluttering  in  the  wind. 

It  was  not  shaped  in  a  classic  mould, 

Not  like  a  Nymph  or  Goddess  of  old, 

Or  Naiad  rising  from  the  water, 

But  modelled  from  the  Master's  daughter. 

On  many  a  dreary  and  misty  night, 

Twill  be  seen  by  the  rays  of  the  signal  light, 

Speeding  along  through  the  rain  and  the  dark, 

Like  a  ghost  in  its  snow-white  sark, 

The  pilot  of  some  phantom  bark,  220 

Guiding  the  vessel,  in  its  flight, 

By  a  path  none  other  knows  aright. 

Behold,  at  last, 

Each  tall  and  tapering  mast 

Is  swung  into  its  place ; 

Shrouds  and  stays 

Holding  it  firm  and  fast ! 

Long  ago, 

In  the  deer-haunted  forests  of  Maine, 

When  upon  mountain  and  plain  280 

Lay  the  snow, 

They  fell, — those  lordly  pines  ! 

Those  grand,  majestic  pines ! 

'Mid  shouts  and  cheers 

The  jaded  steers, 

Panting  beneath  the  goad, 

Dragged  down  the  weary,  winding  road 

Those  captive  kings  so  straight  and  tall, 

To  be  shorn  of  their  streaming  hair, 
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And,  naked  and  bare,  240 

To  feel  the  stress  and  the  strain 

Of  the  wind  and  the  reeling  main, 

Whose  roar 

Would  remind  them  for  evermore 

Of  their  native  forests  they  should  not  see  again. 

And  everywhere 

The  slender,  graceful  spars 

Poise  aloft  in  the  air, 

And  at  the  mast  head, 

White,  blue,  and  red,  250 

A  flag  unrolls  the  stripes  and  stars. 

Ah !   when  the  wanderer,  lonely,  friendless, 

In  foreign  harbours  shall  behold 

That  flag  unrolled, 

'Twill  be  as  a  friendly  hand 

Stretched  out  from  his  native  land, 

Filling  his  heart  with  memories  sweet  and  endless. 

All  is  finished !   and  at  length 

Has  come  the  bridal  day 

Of  beauty  and  of  strength.  200 

To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched ! 

With  fleecy  clouds  the  sky  is  blanched, 

And  o'er  the  bay, 

Slowly,  in  all  his  splendours  dight, 

The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  sight. 

The  ocean  old, 

Centuries  old, 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled, 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro, 

Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold.  270 

His  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest ; 

And  far  and  wide, 

With,  ceaseless  flow, 

His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 
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He  waits  impatient  for  his  bride. 

There  she  stands, 

With  her  foot  upon  the  sands, 

Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay, 

In  honour  of  her  marriage  day,  280 

Her  snow-white  signals  fluttering,  blending 

Round  her  like  a  veil  descending, 

Eeady  to  be 

The  bride  of  the  grey,  old  sea. 

On  the  deck  another  bride 

Is  standing  by  her  lover's  side. 

Shadows  from  the  flags  and  shrouds, 

Like  the  shadows  cast  by  clouds, 

Broken  by  many  a  sunny  fleck, 

Fall  around  them  on  the  deck.  J90 

The  prayer  is  said, 

The  service  read, 

The  joyous  bridegroom  bows  his  head, 

And  in  tears  the  good  old  Master 

Shakes  the  brown  hand  of  his  son, 

Kisses  his  daughter's  glowing  cheek 

In  silence,  for  he  cannot  speak, 

And  ever  faster 

Down  his  own  the  tears  begin  to  run. 

The  worthy  pastor —  soo 

The  shepherd  of  that  wandering  flock 

That  has  the  ocean  for  its  wold, 

That  has  the  vessel  for  its  fold, 

Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rock — 

Spake,  with  accents  mild  and  clear, 

"Words  of  warning,  words  of  cheer, 

But  tedious  to  the  bridegroom's  ear. 

He  knew  the  chart 

Of  the  sailor's  heart, 
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All  its  pleasures  and  its  griefs,  310 

All  its  shallows  and  rocky  reefs, 

All  those  secret  currents  that  flow 

With  such  resistless  undertow, 

And  lift  and  drift,  with  terrible  force, 

The  will  from  its  moorings  and  its  course. 

Therefore  he  spake,  and  thus  said  he : — 

"  Like  unto  ships  far  off  at  sea, 

Outward  or  homeward  bound,  are  we. 

Before,  behind,  and  all  around, 

Floats  and  swings  the  horizon's  bound,  320 

Seems  at  its  distant  rim  to  rise 

And  climb  the  crystal  wall  of  the  skies, 

And  then  again  to  turn  and  sink, 

As  if  we  could  slide  from  its  outer  brink. 

Ah  !   it  is  not  the  sea, 

It  is  not  the  sea  that  sinks  and  shelves, 

But  ourselves 

That  rock  and  rise 

With  endless  and  uneasy  motion, 

Now  touching  the  very  skies,  330 

Now  sinking  into  the  depths  of  ocean. 

Ah !   if  our  souls  but  poise  and  swing 

Like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring, 

Ever  level,  and  ever  true 

To  the  toil  and  the  task  we  have  to  do, 

We  shall  sail  securely,  and  safely  reach 

The  Fortunate  Isles,  on  whose  shining  beach 

The  sights  we  see,  and  the  sounds  we  hear, 

Will  be  those  of  joy  and  not  of  fear." 

Then  the  Master,  340 

With  a  gesture  of  command, 

Waved  his  hand ; 

And  at  the  word, 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard, 
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All  around  them  and  below, 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 

And  see  !   she  stirs  ! 

She  starts — she  moves — she  seems  to  feel 

The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel,  350 

And,  spurning  with  her  foot  the  ground, 

With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound, 

She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms. 

And  lo !   from  the  assembled  crowd 

There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud, 

That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say  : 

"Take  her,  O  bridegroom,  old  and  grey, 

Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms, 

With  all  her  youth  and  all  her  charms ! " 

How  beautiful  she  is  !     How  fair  860 

She  lies  within  those  arms,  that  press 

Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 

Of  tenderness  and  watchful  care ! 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship ! 

Through  wind  and  wave  right  onward  steer ! 

The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip, 

Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear. 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 

O  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife, 

And  safe  from  all  adversity  870 

Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 

Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be ! 

For  gentleness  and  love  and  trust 

Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust, 

And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 

Something  immortal  still  survives. 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  O  UNION,  strong  and  great ! 
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Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope. 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock  ! 

Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock ; 

"Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  out  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee  ! 


20.    THE  FIRE  OF  DRIFT- WOOD. 

WE  sat  within  the  farm-house  old, 
Whose  windows,  looking  o'er  the  bay, 

Gave  to  the  sea-breeze,  damp  and  cold, 
An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 

Not  far  away  we  saw  the  port — 

The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town — 

The  light-house,  the  dismantled  fort — 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night, 

Descending,  filled  the  little  room ;  10 
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Our  faces  faded  from  the  sight, 
Our  voices  only  broke  the  gloom. 

We  spake  of  many  a  vanished  scene, 
Of  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said, 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been, 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead ; 

And  all  that  fills  the  hearts  of  friends, 
When  first  they  feel,  with  secret  pain, 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends, 
And  never  can  be  one  again ;  20 

The  first  light  swerving  of  the  heart, 
That  words  are  powerless  to  express, 

And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part, 
Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 

The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 

Had  something  strange,  I  could  but  mark  ; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips, 

As  suddenly,  from  out  the  fire  so 

Built  of  the  wreck  of  stranded  ships, 

The  flames  would  leap  and  then  expire. 

And,  as  their  splendour  flashed  and  failed, 
We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  main — 

Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed 
And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The  windows,  rattling  in  their  frames— 

The  ocean,  roaring  up  the  beach — 
The  gusty  blast — the  bickering  flames — 

All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech  ;  40 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 

Of  fancies  floating  through  the  brain — 
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The  long-lost  ventures  of  the  heart, 
That  send  no  answers  back  again. 

O  flames  that  glowed  !     O  hearts  that  yearned ! 

They  were  indeed  too  much  akin, 
The  drift-wood  fire  without  that  burned, 

The  thoughts  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 


21.     SAND  OF  THE  DESERT  IN  AN  HOUR-GLASS. 

A  HANDFUL  of  red  sand,  from  the  hot  clime 

Of  Arab  deserts  brought, 
Within  this  glass  becomes  the  spy  of  Time, 

The  minister  of  Thought. 

How  many  weary  centuries  has  it  been 

About  those  deserts  blown  ! 
How  many  strange  vicissitudes  has  seen, 

How  many  histories  known  ! 

Perhaps  the  camels  of  the  Ishmaelite 

Trampled  and  passed  it  o'er,  10 

When  into  Egypt  from  the  patriarch's  sight 

His  favourite  son  they  bore. 

Perhaps  the  feet  of  Moses,  burnt  and  bare, 

Crushed  it  beneath  their  tread  ; 
Or  Pharaoh's  flashing  wheels  into  the  air 

Scattered  it  as  they  sped ; 

Or  Mary,  vrith  the  Christ  of  Nazareth 

Held  close  in  her  caress, 
Whose  pilgrimage  of  hope  and  love  and  faith 

Illumed  the  wilderness  ;  20 

Or  anchorites  beneath  Engaddi's  palms 

Pacing  the  Dead  Sea  beach, 
And  singing  slow  their  old  Armenian  psalms 

In  half -articulate  speech  ; 
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Or  caravans,  that  from  Bassora's  gate 

With  westward  steps  depart ; 
Or  Mecca's  pilgrims,  confident  of  Fate, 

And  resolute  in  heart. 

These  have  passed  over  it,  or  may  have  passed. 

Now  in  this  crystal  tower  so 

Imprisoned  by  some  curious  hand  at  last 

It  counts  the  passing  hour. 

And,  as  I  gaze,  these  narrow  walls  expand  : 

Before  my  dreamy  eye 
Stretches  the  desert  with  its  shifting  sand, 

Its  unimpeded  sky. 

And,  borne  aloft  by  the  sustaining  blast, 

This  little  golden  thread 
Dilates  into  a  column  high  and  vast, 

A  form  of  fear  and  dread.  40 

And  onward,  and  across  the  setting  sun, 

Across  the  boundless  plain, 
The  column  and  its  broader  shadow  run, 

Till  thought  pursues  in  vain. 

The  vision  vanishes !    These  walls  again 

Shut  out  the  lurid  sun, 
Shut  out  the  hot  immeasurable  plain  ; 

The  half-hour's  sand  is  run  ! 


22.    PEGASUS  IN  POUND. 

ONCE  into  a  quiet  village, 

Without  haste  and  without  heed, 
In  the  golden  prime  of  morning, 

Strayed  the  poet's  winged  steed. 
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It  was  Autumn,  and  incessant 
Piped  the  quails  from  shocks  and  sheaves, 

And,  like  living  coals,  the  apples 
Burned  among  the  withering  leaves. 

Loud  the  clamorous  bell  was  ringing 

From  its  belfry  gaunt  and  grim ;  10 

'Twas  the  daily  call  for  labour, 

Not  a  triumph  meant  for  him. 

Not  the  less  he  saw  the  landscape, 

In  its  gleaming  vapour  veiled ; 
Not  the  less  he  breathed  the  odours 

That  the  dying  leaves  exhaled. 

Thus,  upon  the  village  common, 

By  the  school-boys  he  was  found ; 
And  the  wise  men,  in  their  wisdom, 

Put  him  straightway  into  pound.  20 

Then  the  sombre  village  crier, 

Ringing  loud  his  brazen  bell, 
Wandered  down  the  street  proclaiming 

There  was  an  estray  to  sell. 

And  the  curious  country  people, 
Rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old, 

Came  in  haste  to  see  this  wondrous 
Winged  steed,  with  mane  of  gold. 

Thus  the  day  passed,  and  the  evening 

Fell,  with  vapours  cold  and  dim  ;  80 

But  it  brought  no  food  nor  shelter, 
Brought  no  straw  nor  stall,  for  him. 

Patiently,  and  still  expectant, 

Looked  he  through  the  wooden  bars, 

Saw  the  moon  rise  o'er  the  landscape, 
Saw  the  tranquil,  patient  stars ; 
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Till  at  length  the  bell  at  midnight 

Sounded  from  its  dark  abode, 
And,  from  out  a  neighbouring  farm  yard, 

Loud  the  cock  Alectryon  crowed.  40 

Then,  with  nostrils  wide  distended, 

Breaking  from  his  iron  chain, 
And  unfolding  far  his  pinions, 

To  those  stars  he  soared  again. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  village 

Woke  to  all  its  toil  and  care, 
Lo !  the  strange  steed  had  departed, 

And  they  knew  not  when  nor  where. 

But  they  found,  upon  the  greensward 

Where  his  struggling  hoofs  had  trod,  50 

Pure  and  bright,  a  fountain  flowing 

From  the  hoof-marks  in  the  sod. 

From  that  hour  the  fount  unfailing 

Gladdens  the  whole  region  round, 
Strengthening  all  who  drink  its  waters, 

While  it  soothes  them  with  its  sound. 


23.  KING  WITLAF'S  DRINKING-HORN. 

WITLAF,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 

Ere  yet  his  last  he  breathed, 
To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 

His  drinking  horn  bequeathed — 

That,  whenever  they  sat  at  their  revels, 
And  drank  from  the  golden  bowl, 

They  might  remember  the  donor, 
And  breathe  a  prayer  for  his  soul. 
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So  sat  they  once  at  Christmas, 

And  bade  the  goblet  pass  ;  10 

In  their  beards  the  red  wine  glistened 

Like  dew-drops  in  the  grass. 

They  drank  to  the  soul  of  Witlaf, 

They  drank  to  Christ  the  Lord, 
And  to  each  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 

Who  had  preached  his  holy  word. 

They  drank  to  the  Saints  and  Martyrs 

Of  the  dismal  days  of  yore, 
And  as  soon  as  the  horn  was  empty 

They  remembered  one  Saint  more.  20 

And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 

Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees, 
The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac, 

And  St.  Basil's  homilies ; 

Till  the  great  bells  of  the  convent, 

From  their  prison  in  the  tower, 
Guthlac  and  Bartholomseus, 

Proclaimed  the  midnight  hour. 

And  the  Yule-log  cracked  in  the  chimney, 

And  the  Abbot  bowed  his  head,  30 

And  the  flamelets  flapped  and  flickered, 
But  the  Abbot  was  stark  and  dead. 

Yet  still  in  his  pallid  fingers 

He  clutched  the  golden  bowl, 
In  which,  like  a  pearl  dissolving, 

Had  sunk  and  dissolved  his  soul. 

But  not  for  this  their  revels 

The  jovial  monks  forbore, 
For  they  cried,  "  Fill  high  the  goblet ! 

We  must  drink  to  one  Saint  more  ! "  40 
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24.    TEGNER'S  DRAPA. 

I  HEARD  a  voice  that  cried 

"Balder  the  Beautiful 

Is  dead,  is  dead  ! " 

And  through  the  misty  air 

Passed  like  the  mournful  cry 

Of  sunward  sailing  cranes. 

I  saw  the  pallid  corpse 

Of  the  dead  sun 

Borne  through  the  Northern  sky. 

Blasts  from  Niffelheim  10 

Lifted  the  sheeted  mists 

Around  him  as  he  passed. 

And  the  voice  for  ever  cried, 

"Balder  the  Beautiful 

Is  dead,  is  dead  ! " 

And  died  away 

Through  the  dreary  night, 

In  accents  of  despair. 

Balder  the  Beautiful, 

God  of  the  summer  sun,  20 

Fairest  of  all  the  Gods  ! 

Light  from  his  forehead  beamed 

Runes  were  upon  his  tongue, 

As  on  the  warrior's  sword. 

All  things  in  earth  and  air 
Bound  were  by  magic  spell 
Never  to  do  him  harm  ; 
Even  the  plants  and  stones, 
All  save  the  mistletoe, 

The  sacred  mistletoe  !  so 

D 
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Hoeder,  the  blind  old  God, 
Whose  feet  are  shod  with  silence, 
Pierced  through  that  gentle  breast 
With  his  sharp  spear,  by  fraud 
Made  of  the  mistletoe, 
The  accursed  mistletoe ! 

They  laid  him  in  his  ship, 

With  horse  and  harness, 

As  on  a  funeral  pyre. 

Odin  placed  40 

A  ring  upon  his  finger, 

And  whispered  in  his  ear. 

They  launched  the  burning  ship. 

It  floated  far  away 

Over  the  misty  sea, 

Till  like  the  sun  it  seemed, 

Sinking  beneath  the  waves. 

Balder  returned  no  more ! 

So  perish  the  old  Gods  ! 

But  out  of  the  sea  of  Time  so 

Rises  a  new  land  of  song, 

Fairer  than  the  old. 

Over  its  meadows  green 

Walk  the  young  bards  and  sing. 

Build  it  again, 

O  ye  bards, 

Fairer  than  before ! 

Ye  fathers  of  the  new  race, 

Feed  upon  morning  dew, 

Sing  the  new  Song  of  Love  !  co 

The  law  of  force  is  dead ! 
The  law  of  love  prevails  ! 
Thor,  the  thunderer, 
Shall  rule  the  earth  no  more, 
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No  more,  with  threats, 
Challenge  the  meek  Christ. 

Sing  no  more, 

0  ye  bards  of  the  North, 

Of  Vikings  and  of  Jarls ! 

Of  the  days  of  Eld  70 

Preserve  the  freedom  only 

Not  the  deeds  of  blood. 


25.    KING  ROBERT  OF  SICILY. 

ROBERT  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 

And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 

Apparelled  in  magnificent  attire, 

With  retinue  of  many  a  knight  and  squire, 

On  St.  John's  Eve,  at  vespers,  proudly  sat 

And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  Magnificat. 

And  as  he  listened,  o'er  and  o'er  again 

Repeated,  like  a  burden  or  refrain, 

He  caught  the  words  Deposuit  potentes 

De  sede,  et  exaltavit  humiles ;  10 

And  slowly  lifting  up  his  kingly  head, 

He  to  a  learned  clerk  beside  him  said, 

"What  mean  these  words?"    The  clerk  made  answer  meet, 

"He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat, 

And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 

Thereat  King  Robert  muttered  scornfully, 

"Tis  well  that  such  seditious  words  are  sung 

Only  by  priests  and  in  the  Latin  tongue : 

For  unto  priests  and  people  be  it  known, 

There  is  no  power  can  push  me  from  my  throne  ! "          20 

And  leaning  back,  he  yawned  and  fell  asleep, 

Lulled  by  the  chant  monotonous  and  deep. 
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When  he  awoke,  it  was  already  night : 

The  church  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  light, 

Save  where  the  lamps,  that  glimmered  few  and  faint, 

Lighted  a  little  space  before  some  saint. 

He  started  from  his  seat  and  gazed  around, 

But  saw  no  living  thing  and  heard  no  sound. 

He  groped  towards  the  door,  but  it  was  locked ; 

He  cried  aloud,  and  listened,  and  then  knocked,  so 

And  uttered  awful  threatenings  and  complaints, 

And  imprecations  upon  men  and  saints. 

The  sounds  re-echoed  from  the  roof  and  walls, 

As  if  dead  priests  were  laughing  in  their  stalls. 

At  length  the  sexton,  hearing  from  without 

The  tumult  of  the  knocking  and  the  shout, 

And  thinking  thieves  were  in  the  house  of  prayer, 

Came  with  his  lantern,  asking,  "Who  is  there?" 

Half-choked  with  rage,  King  Robert  fiercely  said, 

"Open  :  'tis  I,  the  King!     Art  thou  afraid?"  40 

The  frightened  sexton,  muttering,  with  a  curse, 

"  This  is  some  drunken  vagabond,  or  worse  ! " 

Turned  the  great  key  and  flung  the  portal  wide. 

A  man  rushed  by  him  at  a  single  stride, 

Haggard,  half -naked,  without  hat  or  cloak, 

Who  neither  turned,  nor  looked  at  him,  nor  spoke, 

But  leapt  into  the  blackness  of  the  night, 

And  vanished  like  a  spectre  from  his  sight. 

Eobert  of  Sicily,  Brother  of  Pope  Urbane 

And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine,  50 

Despoiled  of  his  magnificent  attire, 

Bare-headed,  breathless,  and  besprent  with  mire, 

With  sense  of  wrong  and  outrage  desperate, 

Strode  on  and  thundered  at  the  palace  gate  ; 

Bushed  through  the  court-yard,  thrusting  in  his  rage 

To  right  and  left  each  seneschal  and  page, 
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And  hurried  up  the  broad  and  sounding  stair, 

His  white  face  ghastly  in  the  torches'  glare. 

From  hall  to  hall  he  passed  with  breathless  speed  ; 

Voices  and  cries  he  heard,  but  did  not  heed,  60 

Until  at  last  he  reached  the  banquet-room, 

Blazing  with  light,  and  breathing  with  perfume. 

There  on  the  date  sat  another  king, 

Wearing  his  robes,  his  crown,  his  signet-ring, 

King  Robert's  self  in  features,  form,  and  height, 

But  all  transfigured  with  angelic  light ! 

It  was  an  angel ;  and  his  presence  there 

With  a  divine  effulgence  filled  the  air, 

An  exaltation,  piercing  the  disguise, 

Though  none  the  hidden  angel  recognise.  70 

A  moment  speechless,  motionless,  amazed, 

The  throneless  monarch  on  the  Angel  gazed, 

Who  met  his  looks  of  anger  and  surprise 

With  the  divine  compassion  of  his  eyes  ; 

Then  said,  "  Who  art  thou  ?  and  why  comest  thou  here  ? " 

To  which  King  Robert  answered,  with  a  sneer, 

"I  am  the  King,  and  come  to  claim  my  own 

From  an  imposter,  who  usurps  my  throne  ! " 

And  suddenly,  at  these  audacious  words, 

Up  sprang  the  angry  guests,  and  drew  their  swords ;      so 

The  Angel  answered,  with  unruffled  brow, 

"  Nay,  not  the  King,  but  the  King's  Jester ;  thou 

Henceforth  shalt  wear  the  bells  and  scalloped  cape, 

And  for  thy  counsellor  shalt  lead  an  ape ; 

Thou  shalt  obey  my  servants  when  they  call, 

And  wait  upon  my  henchmen  in  the  hall." 

Deaf  to  King  Robert's  threats  and  cries  and  prayers, 
They  thrust  him  from  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs ; 
A  group  of  tittering  pages  ran  before, 
And  as  they  opened  wide  the  folding-door,  90 
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His  heart  failed,  for  he  heard,  with  strange  alarms, 
The  boisterous  laughter  of  the  men-at-arms, 
And  all  the  vaulted  chamber  roar  and  ring 
With  the  mock  plaudits  of  "  Long  live  the  King  ! " 

Next  morning,  waking  with  the  day's  first  beam, 

He  said  within  himself,  "  It  was  a  dream  ! " 

But  the  straw  rustled  as  he  turned  his  head  : 

There  were  the  cap  and  bells  beside  his  bed, 

Around  him  rose  the  bare,  discoloured  walls, 

Close  by,  the  steeds  were  champing  in  their  stalls,          100 

And  in  the  corner,  a  revolting  shape, 

Shivering  and  chattering,  sat  the  wretched  ape. 

It  was  no  dream  ;  the  world  he  loved  so  much 

Had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  at  his  touch. 

Days  came  and  went ;  and  now  returned  again 

To  Sicily  the  old  Saturnian  reign ; 

Under  the  Angel's  governance  benign 

The  happy  island  danced  with  corn  and  wine, 

And  deep  within  the  mountain's  burning  breast 

Enceladus,  the  giant,  was  at  rest.  no 

Meanwhile  King  Robert  yielded  to  his  fate, 

Sullen  and  silent  and  disconsolate. 

Dressed  in  the  motley  garb  that  Jesters  wear, 

With  looks  bewildered  and  a  vacant  stare, 

Close  shaven  above  the  ears,  as  monks  are  shorn, 

By  courtiers  mocked,  by  pages  laughed  to  scorn, 

His  only  friend  the  ape,  his  only  food 

What  others  left — he  still  was  unsubdued. 

And  when  the  Angel  met  him  on  his  way, 

And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  would  say,  120 

Sternly,  though  tenderly,  that  he  might  feel 

The  velvet  scabbard  held  a  sword  of  steel,    ' 

"Art  thou  the  King?"  the  passion  of  his  woe 

Burst  from  him  in  resistless  overflow, 
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And,  lifting  high  his  forehead,  he  would  fling 

The  haughty  answer  back,  "  I  am,  I  am  the  King  ! " 

Almost  three  years  were  ended ;  when  there  came 

Ambassadors  of  great  repute  and  name 

From  Valniond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 

Unto  King  Robert,  saying  that  Pope  Urbane  180 

By  letter  summoned  them  forthwith  to  come 

On  Holy  Thursday  to  his  city  of  Rome. 

The  Angel  with  great  joy  received  his  guests, 

And  gave  them  presents  of  embroidered  vests, 

And  velvet  mantles  with  rich  ermine  lined, 

And  rings  and  jewels  of  the  rarest  kind. 

Then  he  departed  with  theia  o'er  the  sea 

Into  the  lovely  land  of  Italy, 

Whose  loveliness  was  more  resplendent  made 

By  the  mere  passing  of  that  cavalcade,  140 

With  plumes,  and  cloaks,  and  housings,  and  the  stir 

Of  jewelled  bridle  and  of  golden  spur. 

And  lo  !  among  the  menials  in  mock  state, 

Upon  a  piebald  steed,  with  shambling  gait, 

His  cloak  of  fox-tails  flapping  in  the  wind, 

The  solemn  ape  demurely  perched  behind, 

King  Robert  rode,  making  huge  merriment 

In  all  the  country  towns  through  which  they  went. 

N^ 

The  Pope  received  them  with  great  pomp,  and  blare 

Of  bannered  trumpets,  in  Saint  Peter's  square,  100 

Giving  his  benediction  and  embrace, 

Fervent,  and  full  of  apostolic  grace. 

While  with  congratulations  and  with  prayers 

He  entertained  the  Angel  unawares, 

Robert,  the  Jester,  bursting  through  the  crowd, 

Into  their  presence  rushed,  and  cried  aloud, 

"  I  am  the  King  !     Look,  and  behold  in  me 

Robert,  your  brother,  King  of  Sicily ! 
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This  man,  who  wears  my  semblance  to  your  eyes, 

Is  an  imposter  in  a  king's  disguise.  ieo 

Do  you  not  know  me?  does  no  voice  within 

Answer  my  cry,  and  say  we  are  akin  ? " 

The  Pope  in  silence,  but  with  troubled  mien,     . — 

Gazed  at  the  Angel's  countenance  serene ; 

The  Emperor,  laughing,  said,  "It  is  strange  sport 

To  keep  a  madman  for  thy  Fool  at  court ! " 

And  the  poor,  baffled  Jester  in  disgrace 

Was  hustled  back  among  the  populace. 

In  solemn  state  the  Holy  Week  went  by, 

And  Easter  Sunday  gleamed  upon  the  sky  ;  170 

The  presence  of  the  Angel,  with  its  light, 

Before  the  sun  rose,  made  the  city  bright, 

And  with  new  fervour  filled  the  hearts  of  men, 

Who  felt  that  Christ  indeed  had  risen  again. 

Even  the  Jester,  on  his  bed  of  straw, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  unwonted  splendour  saw ; 

He  felt  within  a  power  unfelt  before, 

And,  kneeling  humbly  on  his  chamber  floor, 

He  heard  the  rushing  garments  of  the  Lord 

Sweep  through  the  silent  air,  ascending  heavenward.      180 

And  now  the  visit  ending,  and  once  more 

Valmond  returning  to  the  Danube's  shore, 

Homeward  the  Angel  journeyed,  and  again 

The  land  was  made  resplendent  with  his  train, 

Flashing  along  the  towns  of  Italy 

Unto  Salerno,  and  from  thence  by  sea. 

And  when  once  more  within  Palermo's  wall, 

And,  seated  on  the  throne  in  his  great  hall, 

He  heard  the  Angelus  from  convent  towers, 

As  if  the  better  world  conversed  with  ours,  190 

He  beckoned  to  King  Eobert  to  draw  nigher, 

And  with  a  gesture  bade  the  rest  retire ; 
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And  when  they  were  alone,  the  Angel  said, 

"Art  them  the  King?"    Then  bowing  down  his  head, 

King  Robert  crossed  both  hands  upon  his  breast, 

And  meekly  answered  him  :  "  Thou  knowest  best. 

My  sins  as  scarlet  are  ;  let  me  go  hence, 

And  in  some  cloister's  school  of  penitence, 

Across  those  stones,  that  pave  the  way  to  heaven, 

Walk  barefoot,  till  my  guilty  soul  is  shriven  ! "  200 

The  Angel  smiled,  and  from  his  radiant  face 

A  holy  light  illumined  all  the  place, 

And  through  the  open  window,  loud  and  clear, 

They  heard  the  monks  chant  in  the  chapel  near, 

Above  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  street : 

"He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat, 

And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 

And  through  the  chant  a  second  melody 

Rose  like  the  throbbing  of  a  single  string : 

"  I  am  an  Angel,  and  thou  art  the  King  ! "  210 

King  Robert,  who  was  standing  near  the  throne, 

Lifted  his  eyes,  and  lo  !  he  was  alone, 

But  all  apparelled,  as  in  days  of  old, 

With  ermine  mantle  and  with  cloth  of  gold ; 

And  when  his  courtiers  came,  they  found  him  there 

Kneeling  upon  the  floor,  absorbed  in  silent  prayer. 


26.    THE  LEGEND  BEAUTIFUL. 

"HADST  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled." 
That  is  what  the  Vision  said. 

In  his  chamber  all  alone, 
Kneeling  on  the  floor  of  stone, 
Prayed  the  Monk  in  deep  contrition 
For  his  sins  of  indecision, 
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Prayed  for  greater  self-denial 

In  temptation  and  in  trial ; 

It  was  noonday  by  the  dial, 

And  the  Monk  was  all  alone.  10 

Suddenly,  as  if  it  lightened 
An  unwonted  splendour  brightened 
All  within  him  and  without  him 
In  that  narrow  cell  of  stone ; 
And  he  saw  the  Blessed  Vision 
Of  our  Lord,  with  light  Elysian 
Like  a  vesture  wrapped  about  him, 
Like  a  garment  round  him  thrown. 

Not  as  crucified  and  slain, 

Not  in  agonies  of  pain, 

Not  with  bleeding  hands  and  feet, 

Did  the  Monk  his  Master  see ; 

But  as  in  the  village  street, 

In  the  house  or  harvest-field, 

Halt  and  lame  and  blind  he  healed, 

When  he  walked  in  Galilee. 

In  an  attitude  imploring, 

Hands  upon  his  bosom  crossed, 

Wondering,  worshipping,  adoring, 

Knelt  the  Monk  in  rapture  lost.  so 

Lord,  he  thought,  in  heaven  that  reignest 

Who  am  I,  that  thus  thou  deignest 

To  reveal  thyself  to  me? 

Who  am  I,  that  from  the  centre 

Of  thy  glory  thou  shouldst  enter 

This  poor  cell,  my  guest  to  be  ? 

Then,  amid  his  exaltation, 

Loud  the  convent  bell  appalling, 

From  its  belfry  calling,  calling, 

Eang  through  court  and  corridor  jo 
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With  persistent  iteration 

He  had  never  heard  before. 

It  was  now  the  appointed  hour 

When  alike  in  sun  or  shower, 

Winter's  cold  or  summer's  heat, 

To  the  convent  portals  came 

All  the  blind  and  halt  and  lame, 

All  the  beggars  of  the  street, 

For  their  daily  dole  of  food 

Dealt  them  by  the  brotherhood ;  BO 

And  their  almoner  was  he 

Who  upon  his  bended  knee, 

Rapt  in  silent  ecstasy 

Of  divinest  self-surrender, 

Saw  the  Vision  and  the  Splendour. 

Deep  distress  and  hesitation 

Mingled  with  his  adoration  ; 

Should  he  go,  or  should  he  stay  ? 

Should  he  leave  the  poor  to  wait 

Hungry  at  the  convent  gate,  60 

Till  the  Vision  passed  away  ? 

Should  he  slight  his  radiant  guest, 

Slight  his  visitant  celestial, 

For  a  crowd  of  ragged,  bestial 

Beggars  at  the  convent  gate  ? 

Would  the  Vision  there  remain  ? 

Would  the  Vision  come  again  ? 

Then  a  voice  within  his  breast 

Whispered,  audible  and  clear, 

As  if  to  the  outward  ear :  70 

"  Do  thy  duty  ;   that  is  best ; 

Leave  unto  thy  Lord  the  rest ! " 

Straightway  to  his  feet  he  started, 
And  with  longing  look  intent 
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On  the  blessed  Vision  bent, 
Slowly  from  his  cell  departed, 
Slowly  on  his  errand  went. 

At  the  gate  the  poor  were  waiting, 

Looking  through  the  iron  grating, 

With  that  terror  in  the  eye  so 

That  is  only  seen  in  those 

Who  amid  their  wants  and  woes 

Hear  the  sound  of  doors  that  close, 

And  of  feet  that  pass  them  by ; 

Grown  familiar  with  disfavour, 

Grown  familiar  with  the  savour 

Of  the  bread  by  which  men  die ; 

But  to-day,  they  knew  not  why, 

Like  the  gate  of  Paradise 

Seemed  the  convent  gate  to  rise.  90 

Like  a  sacrament  divine 

Seemed  to  them  the  bread  and  wine. 

In  his  heart  the  Monk  was  praying, 

Thinking  of  the  homeless  poor, 

What  they  suffer  and  endure  : 

What  we  see  not,  what  we  see : 

And  the  inward  voice  was  saying : 

"Whatsoever  thing  thou  doest 

To  the  least  of  mine  and  lowest, 

That  thou  doest  unto  me."  100 

Unto  me  !   but  had  the  Vision 
Come  to  him  in  beggar's  clothing, 
Come  a  mendicant  imploring, 
Would  he  then  have  knelt  adoring, 
Or  have  listened  with  derision, 
And  have  turned  away  with  loathing? 

Thus  his  conscience  put  the  question, 
Full  of  troublesome  suggestion, 
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As  at  length,  with  hurried  pace, 

Towards  his  cell  he  turned  his  face,  no 

And  beheld  the  convent  bright 

With  a  supernatural  light, 

Like  a  luminous  cloud  expanding 

Over  floor  and  wall  and  ceiling. 

But  he  paused  with  awe-struck  feeling 

At  the  threshold  of  his  door, 

For  the  Vision  still  was  standing 

As  he  left  it  there  before, 

When  the  convent  bell  appalling, 

From  its  belfry  calling,  calling,  120 

Summoned  him  to  feed  the  poor. 

Through  the  long  hour  intervening 

It  had  waited  his  return, 

And  he  felt  his  bosom  burn, 

Comprehending  all  the  meaning, 

When  the  Blessed  Vision  said, 

"Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled." 


27.    BEAUTIFUL  LILY. 

BEAUTIFUL  lily,  dwelling  by  still  rivers, 

Or  solitary  mere, 
Or  where  the  sluggish  meadow-brook  delivers 

Its  waters  to  the  weir ! 

Thou  laughest  at  the  mill,  the  whirr  and  worry 

Of  spindle  and  of  loom, 
And  the  great  wheel  that  toils  amid  the  hurry 

And  rushing  of  the  flume. 

Born  to  the  purple,  born  to  joy  and  pleasance, 

Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin,  10 

But  makest  glad  and  radiant  with  tLy  presence 
The  meadow  and  the  lin. 
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The  wind  blows,  and  uplifts  thy  drooping  banner, 

And  round  thee  throng  and  run 
The  rushes,  the  green  yeomen  of  thy  manor, 

The  outlaws  of  the  sun. 

The  burnished  dragon-fly  is  thine  attendant, 

And  tilts  against  the  field, 
And  down  the  listed  sunbeam  rides  resplendent 

"With  steel-blue  mail  and  shield.  20 

Thou  art  the  Iris,  fair  among  the  fairest, 

Who,  armed  with  golden  rod 
And  winged  with  the  celestial  azure,  bearest 

The  message  of  some  God. 

Thou  art  the  Muse,  who  far  from  crowded  cities 

Haunteat  the  sylvan  streams, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  reed  the  artless  ditties 

That  come  to  us  as  dreams. 

O  flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and  let  the  river 

Linger  to  kiss  thy  feet !  so 

O  flower  of  song,  bloom  on,  and  make  for  ever 
The  world  more  fair  and  sweet ! 


28.    NATUEE. 

As  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o'er, 
Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed, 
Half  willing,  half  reluctant  to  be  led, 
And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the  floor, 

Still  gazing  at  them  through  the  open  door, 
Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 
By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead, 
Which,  though  more  splendid,  may  not  please  him  more ; 
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So  Nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 

Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand  10 

Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go, 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wished  to  go  or  stay, 

Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 

How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what  we  know. 


29.    BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

Black  shadows  fall 
From  the  lindens  tall, 
That  lift  aloft  their  massive  wall 
Against  the  southern  sky  ; 

And  from  the  realms 
Of  the  shadowy  elms 
A  tide-like  darkness  overwhelms 
The  fields  that  round  us  lie. 

But  the  night  is  fair, 

And  everywhere  10 

A  warm,  soft  vapour  fills  the  air, 
And  distant  sounds  seem  near ; 

And  above,  in  the  light 
Of  the  star-lit  night, 
Swift  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 
Through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 

I  hear  the  beat 
Of  their  pinions  fleet, 
As  from  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet 
They  seek  a  southern  lea.  20 

I  hear  the  cry 
Of  their  voices  high 
Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky, 
But  their  forms  I  cannot  see. 
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0,  say  not  so ! 
Those  sounds  that  flow 
In  murmurs  of  delight  and  woe 
Come  not  from  wings  of  birds. 

They  are  the  throngs 

Of  the  poet's  songs,  so 

Murmurs  of  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  wrongs, 
The  sounds  of  winged  words. 

This  is  the  cry 
Of  souls,  that  high 
On  toiling,  beating  pinions  fly, 
Seeking  a  warmer  clime. 

From  their  distant  flight 

Through  realms  of  light 

It  falls  into  our  world  of  night, 

With  the  murmuring  sound  of  rhyme.  40 


30.    THE  PHANTOM   SHIP. 

IN  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi, 

Of  the  old  colonial  time, 
May  be  found  in  prose  the  legend 

That  is  here  set  down  in  rhyme. 

A  ship  sailed  from  New  Haven, 

And  the  keen  and  frosty  airs, 
That  filled  her  sails  at  parting, 

Were  heavy  with  good  men's  prayers. 

"  0  Lord  !   if  it  be  thy  pleasure  " — 

Thus  prayed  the  old  divine —  10 

"To  bury  our  friends  in  the  ocean, 

Take  them,  for  they  are  thine  ! " 
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But  Master  Lamberton  muttered, 

And  under  bis  breath  said  he, 
"The  ship  is  so  crank  and  walty, 

I  fear  our  grave  she  will  be ! " 

And  the  ship  that  came  from  England, 
When  the  winter  months  were  gone, 

Brought  no  tidings  of  this  vessel, 
Nor  of  Master  Lamberton.  20 

This  put  the  people  to  praying 

That  the  Lord  would  let  them  hear 

What  in  His  greater  wisdom 
He  had  done  with  friends  so  dear. 

And  at  last  their  prayers  were  answered  : — 

It  was  the  month  of  June, 
An  hour  before  the  sunset 

Of  a  windy  afternoon. 

When,  steadily  steering  landward, 

A  ship  was  seen  below,  so 

And  they  knew  it  was  Lamberton,  Master, 

Who  sailed  so  long  ago. 

On  she  came,  with  a  cloud  of  canvas, 
Right  against  the  wind  that  blew, 

Until  the  eye  could  distinguish 
The  faces  of  the  crew. 

Then  fell  her  straining  topmasts, 

Hanging  tangled  in  the  shrouds, 
And  her  sails  were  loosened  and  lifted, 

And  blown  away  like  clouds.  40 

And  the  masts,  with  all  their  rigging, 

Fell  slowly,  one  by  one, 
And  the  hulk  dilated  and  vanished, 

As  a  sea-mist  in  the  sun  ! 
E 
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And  the  people  who  saw  this  marvel 

Each  said  unto  his  friend, 
That  this  was  the  mould  of  their  vessel, 

And  thus  her  tragic  end. 

And  the  pastor  of  the  village 

Gave  thanks  to  God  in  prayer,  so 

That,  to  quiet  their  troubled  spirits, 

He  had  sent  this  Ship  of  Air. 


31.    THE  EOPEWALK. 

IN  that  building  long  and  low, 
With  its  windows  all  a-row, 

Like  the  port-holes  of  a  hulk, 
Human  spiders  spin  and  spin, 
Backward  down  their  threads  so  thin 

Dropping,  each  a  hempen  bulk. 

At  the  end,  an  open  door ; 
Squares  of  sunshine  on  the  floor 

Light  the  long  and  dusky  lane ; 
And  the  whirring  of  a  wheel,  10 

Dull  and  drowsy,  makes  me  feel 

All  its  spokes  are  in  my  brain. 

As  the  spinners  to  the  end 
Downward  go  and  reascend, 

Gleam  the  long  threads  in  the  sun ; 
While  within  this  brain  of  mine 
Cobwebs  brighter  and  more  fine 

By  the  busy  wheel  are  spun. 

Two  fair  maidens  in  a  swing, 
Like  white  doves  upon  the  wing,  20 

First  before  my  vision  pass ; 
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Laughing,  as  their  gentle  hands 
Closely  clasp  the  twisted  strands, 
At  their  shadow  on  the  grass. 

Then  a  booth  of  mountebanks, 
With  its  smell  of  tan  and  planks, 

And  a  girl  poised  high  in  air 
On  a  cord,  in  spangled  dress, 
With  a  faded  loveliness, 

And  a  weary  look  of  care.  so 

Then  a  homestead  among  farms, 
And  a  woman  with  bare  arms 

Drawing  water  from  a  well ; 
As  the  bucket  mounts  apace, 
With  it  mounts  her  own  fair  face, 

As  at  some  magician's  spell. 

Then  an  old  man  in  a  tower, 
Ringing  loud  the  noontide  hour, 

While  the  rope  coils  round  and  round, 
Like  a  serpent  at  his  feet,  40 

And  again,  in  swift  retreat, 

Nearly  lifts  him  from  the  ground. 

Then  within  a  prison-yard, 
Faces  fixed,  and  stern,  and  hard, 

Laughter  and  indecent  mirth  ; 
Ah,  it  is  the  gallows-tree ! 
Breath  of  Christain  charity, 

Blow,  and  sweep  it  from  the  earth  ! 

Then  a  schoolboy,  with  his  kite 

Gleaming  in  a  sky  of  light,  50 

And  an  eager,  upward  look  ; 
Steeds  pursued  through  lane  and  field  , 
Fowlers  with  their  snares  concealed  ; 

And  an  angler  by  a  brook. 
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Ships  rejoicing  in  the  breeze, 
Wrecks  that  float  o'er  unknown  seas, 

Anchors  dragged  through  faithless  sands ; 
Sea-fogs  drifting  overhead, 
And,  with  lessening  line  and  lead, 

Sailors  feeling  for  the  land.  co 

All  these  scenes  do  I  behold, 
These,  and  many  left  untold, 

In  that  building  long  and  low, 
While  the  wheel  goes  round  and  round, 
With  a  drowsy,  dreamy  sound, 

And  the  spinners  backward  go. 


32.     DAYBREAK. 

A  WIND  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 

And  said,  "  O  mists,  make  room  for  me ! " 

It  hailed  the  ships,  and  cried,  "Sail  on, 
Ye  mariners !     The  night  is  gone." 

And  hurried  landward  far  away, 
Crying,  "  Awake  !     It  is  the  day." 

It  said  unto  the  forest,  "  Shout ! 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out ! " 

It  touched  the  wood-bird's  folded  wing, 

And  said,  "  O  bird,  awake  and  sing  ! "  10 

And  o'er  the  farms,  "O  chanticleer, 
Your  clarion  blow  !     The  day  is  near." 

It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  corn, 

"  Bow  down,  and  hail  the  coming  morn ! " 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry-tower, 
"  Awake,  0  bell !     proclaim  the  hour  ! " 
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It  crossed  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh, 
Ami  said,  "  Not  yet !   in  quiet  lie  ! " 


33.    SANTA  FILOMENA. 

WHENE'ER  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls     . 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honour  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 

Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs,  10 

And  by  their  overflow 

Raise  us  from  what  is  low ! 

Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night  I  read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead, 

The  trenches  cold  and  damp, 

The  starved  and  frozen  camp ; 

The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain, 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain, 

The  cheerless  corridors, 

The  cold  and  stony  floors.  20 

Lo !  in  that  house  of  misery 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom, 

And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
The  speechless  suflerer  turns  to  kiss 

Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 

Upon  the  darkening  walls. 
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As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 

Opened  and  then  closed  suddenly,  so 

The  vision  came  and  went, 

The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 

That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 

From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good, 

Heroic  womanhood.  40 

Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  palm,  the  lily,  and  the  spear, 

The  symbols  that  of  yore 

Saint  Filomena  bore. 


34.     BEWAEE ! 

I  KNOW  a  maiden  fair  to  see, 

Take  care  ! 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be, 

Beware !     Beware  ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown, 

Take  care  ! 
She  gives  a  side-glance  and  looks  down, 

Beware  !     Beware  !  10 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 
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And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hue, 

Take  care  ! 
And  what  she  says,  it  is  not  true, 

Beware !    Beware  ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  snow, 

Take  care !  20 

She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  show, 

Beware !    Beware  ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fair, 

Take  care ! 
It  is  a  fool's-cap  for  thee  to  wear, 

Beware  !    Beware  ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee !  so 


35.    THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CROSSBILL. 

OK  the  cross  the  dying  Saviour 
Heavenward  lifts  his  eyelids  calm, 

Feels,  but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembling 
In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

And  by  all  the  world  forsaken, 

Sees  he  how  with  zealous  care 
At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron 

A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring, 
With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease,  10 

From  the  cross  'twould  free  the  Saviour, 
Its  Creator's  Son  release. 
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And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness  : 
"  Blest  be  thou  of  all  the  good ! 

Bear,  as  token  of  this  moment, 
Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood ! " 

And  that  bird  is  called  the  crossbill ; 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear, 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 

Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear.  20 


36.    THE  BELLS  OF  SAN  BLAS. 

WHAT  say  the  Bells  of  San  Bias 
To  the  ships  that  southward  pass 

From  the  harbour  of  Mazatlan  ? 
To  them  it  is  nothing  more 
Than  the  sound  of  surf  on  the  shore — 

Nothing  more  to  master  or  man. 

But  to  me,  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
To  whom  what  is  and  what  seems 

Are  often  one  and  the  same — 
The  Bells  of  San  Bias  to  me  10 

Have  a  strange,  wild  melody, 

And  are  something  more  than  a  name. 

For  bells  are  the  voice  of  the  Church  ; 
They  have  tones  that  touch  and  search 

The  hearts  of  young  and  old  ; 
One  sound  to  all,  yet  each 
Lends  a  meaning  to  their  speech, 

And  the  meaning  is  manifold. 

They  are  a  voice  of  the  Past, 

Of  an  age  that  is  fading  fast,  20 

Of  a  power  austere  and  grand, 
When  the  flag  of  Spain  unfurled 
Its  folds  o'er  this  Western  world, 

And  the  Priest  was  lord  of  the  land. 
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The  chapel  that  once  looked  down 
On  the  little  seaport  town 

Has  crumbled  into  dust ; 
And  on  oaken  beams  below 
The  bells  swing  to  and  fro, 

And  are  green  with  mould  and  rust.  so 

"Is,  then,  the  old  faith  dead," 
They  say,  "and  in  its  stead 

Is  some  new  faith  proclaimed, 
That  we  are  forced  to  remain 
Naked  to  sun  and  rain, 

Unsheltered  and  ashamed? 

"Once,  in  our  towei'  aloof, 
We  rang  over  wall  and  roof 

Our  warnings  and  our  complaints ; 
And  round  about  us  there,  40 

The  white  doves  filled  the  air, 

Like  the  white  souls  of  the  saints. 

"  The  saints !   ah,  have  they  grown 
Forgetful  of  their  own  ? 

Are  they  asleep  or  dead, 
That  open  to  the  sky 
Their  ruined  missions  lie, 

No  longer  tenanted? 

"Oh,  bring  us  back  once  more 

The  vanished  days  of  yore,  so 

When  the  world  with  faith  was  filled ; 
Bring  back  the  fervid  zeal, 
The  hearts  of  fire  and  steel, 

The  hands  that  believe  and  build ! 

"Then  from  our  tower  again 
We  will  send  over  land  and  main 
Our  voices  of  command, 
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Like  exiled  kings  who  return 
To  their  thrones,  and  the  people  learn 
That  the  Priest  is  lord  of  the  land."  60 

O  Bells  of  San  Bias,  in  vain 
Ye  call  back  the  Past  again  ; 

The  Past  is  deaf  to  your  prayer. 
Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light ; 

It  is  daybreak  everywhere. 


NOTES. 


1.  BURIAL  OF  THE  MINNISINK. 

THIS  is  one  of  about  half-a-dozen  Early  Poems,  which  were 
written,  Longfellow  tells  us,  for  the  most  part  during  his  College 
life,  and  all  of  them  before  the  age  of  nineteen. 

2.  HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT. 

THIS  Hymn  to  the  Night,  and  the  three  following  pieces,  belong 
to  a  group  of  ten  poems  published  under  the  title,  Voices  of  the 
Night  (a  title  first  given  specially  to  Footsteps  of  Angels).  A 
tlu'n  octavo  volume,  bearing  this  title,  and  containing  these 
poems,  as  well  as  the  Early  Poems  and  a  few  translations, 
appeared  in  1839.  It  was  Longfellow's  first  serious  attempt  as  a 
poet,  and  attracted  considerable  notice. 

'A.ffvaffir},  rpfXXioToj,  '  welcome,  thrice-prayed  for,'  are  epithets 
given  to  the  night  by  Homer  (II.  viii.  488). 

3.  A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

OF  this  poem  Longfellow  says :  '  I  kept  it  some  time  in  manu- 
script, unwilling  to  show  it  to  anyone,  it  being  a  voice  from  my 
inmost  heart  at  a  time  when  I  was  rallying  from  depression.' 
He  applied  the  title  '  psalm '  to  several  other  poems  written 
about  this  time  (e.g.  The  Reaper,  Footsteps  of  Angels,  and  The 
Village  Blacksmith).  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  by  the 
'psalmist '  he  meant  himself.  But  I  think  this  is  very  doubtful. 
There  are  many  well-known  passages  in  the  Biblical  Psalms 
where  the  emptiness  and  transitoriness  of  life  are  sung  in  mourn- 
ful numbers. 
Art  is  long  :  Are  longa  vita  brevis.  (A  Latin  proverb.) 

4.  THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

THK  first  line  is  taken  from  an  old  German  hymn,  which 
begins  thus : 

'  Es  ist  ein  Schnitter,  der  heisst  Tod.' 
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There  is  much  music  in  this  little  poem,  and  much  tenderness 
and  beauty.  Here  and  there  Longfellow  seems  to  change  his 
metaphors  rather  abruptly.  In  spite  of  this  one  cannot  but  love 
the  poem. 

6.  THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

WRITTEN  in  October,  1839.  The  smithy,  with  its  great  chest- 
nut tree,  stood  not  far  from  Craigie  House,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
which  was  Longfellow's  home  from  1836,  when  he  first  became  a 
professor  at  Harvard  University,  until  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
writing  to  his  father,  he  says  that  the  poem  might  be  regarded 
as  a  song  in  praise  of  one  of  their  ancestors,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  a  blacksmith.  The  chestnut  tree  was  cut  down,  in 
spite  of  Longfellow's  protests,  in  1876,  but  'it  was  proposed,' 
says  a  biographer,  '  that  the  children  of  the  public  schools  should 
be  invited  to  build  out  of  its  wood,  by  their  small  subscriptions, 
an  arm-chair  for  the  poet's  study.' 

7.  FROM  MY  ARM-CHAIR. 

WRITTEN  in  1879,  nearly  forty  years  after  The  Village  Black- 
smith. It  is  addressed  '  To  the  Children  of  Cambridge,  who 
presented  to  me,  on  my  seventy-second  birthday,  February  27, 
1879,  this  Chair,  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Village  Blacksmith's 
chestnut  tree.'  The  kindly  bard,  says  the  same  biographer,  gave 
orders  that  no  child  who  wished  to  see  the  chair  should  be 
excluded,  and  '  the  tramp  of  dirty  feet  through  the  hall  was  for 
months  the  despair  of  housemaids. ' 

8  AND  9.  THE  SLAVE'S  DREAM,  AND  THE  SLAVE  IN 
THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

THESE  are  two  of  eight  short  Poems  on  Slavery,  which 
were  written  mostly  during  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in 
1842,  and  published  soon  afterwards,  ten  years  before  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  twenty  years  before  the 
great  war  between  the  North  and  South,  which  brought  about 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

Although  such  scenes  as  are  here  described  by  Longfellow  are 
no  longer  possible  in  his  native  land,  there  are  parts  of  the  world 
where  they  are  still  to  be  witnessed,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done  to  cure  what  Livingstone  called  the  'open  sore  of  the 
world. '  Once,  when  in  Central  Africa,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  help  in  rescuing  a  number  of  fugitive  slaves,  men  and  women, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  just  such  a  swamp,  on  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Nyassa.  After  subsisting  on  roots  and  berries  for  about 
ten  days  they  sent  one  of  their  number  across  the  lake  on  the  frag- 
ment of  a  broken  canoe  (it  was  25  miles  across)  to  beg  us  for 
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I  well  remember  how  these  verses  of  Longfellow  occurred 
to  mo  when  we  discovered  the  poor  creatures  in  their  hiding 
place  amidst  that  terrible  African  swamp. 

10  AND  11.  MAIDENHOOD  AND  EXCELSIOR. 

Maidenhood  and  Excelsior  were  written  in  1841,  and  published 
in  Longfellow's  second  volume  of  poetry,  i.e.  Ballads  and  Other 
Poems  (1842).  He  spoke  of  them  as  'perhaps  as  good  as  any- 
thing I  have  written,'  and  surely  no  one  would  be  inclined  to 
deny  that  Maidenhood  is  very  beautiful,  or  that  the  vigour  and 
descriptive  power  of  Excelsior  are  admirable.  Longfellow  has 
told  us  in  plain  prose  what  was  his  '  intention  in  writing  Excel- 
sior. '  This  was  '  to  display,  in  a  series  of  pictures,  the  life  of 
a  man  of  genius,  resisting  all  temptations,  laying  aside  all  fears, 
heedless  of  all  warnings,  and  pressing  right  on  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.'  Excelsior  is  a  Latin  word  meaning  '  higher.'  The 
expression  was  suggested  to  Longfellow  by  '  the  figure  of  the 
Seal  of  New  York' — a  rising  sun,  and  the  word  Excelsior — '  on 
the  heading  of  a  New  York  newspaper' — not,  one  would  imagine, 
a  very  likely  source  of  poetic  inspiration. 

The  monks  of  the  St.  Bernard  Hospice  are,  as  Longfellow  him- 
self tells  us,  the  '  representatives  of  religious  forms  and 
ceremonies' — things  which  the  young  enthusiast  rejects  as 
useless. 

13.   CARILLON  AND  THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES. 

BELGIUM  is  famous  for  its  bells.  At  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp, 
and  other  places,  there  are  very  beautiful  chimes.  At  Antwerp 
there  are  99  bells  in  the  cathedral  belfry,  which  '  fill  the  air  with 
their  sweet  jargoning'  every  two  and  a  half  minutes.  The 
smallest  is  only  15  inches  in  circumference ;  the  largest  weighs 
8  tons ;  it  was  cast  in  1507,  and  the  great  Kaiser  Charles  V. 
stood  sponsor  at  its  christening.  Certain  tunes  are  played  by 
means  of  the  clock-work,  and  there  is  (as  described  below  by 
Longfellow)  an  instrument  with  handles  instead  of  keys,  which 
moves  hammers  attached  to  the  bells,  so  that  any  tune  may  be 
played. 

The  following  extracts  from  Longfellow's  diary,  which  he 
kept  when  travelling  in  Belgium  in  May,  1842,  well  illustrate  the 
Carillon, 

'  In  the  evening  took  the  railway  to  Bruges.  .  .  .  The  chimes 
seemed  to  bo  ringing  incessantly.  ...  0,  those  chimes,  those 
chimes  !  how  deliciously  they  lull  one  to  sleep !  .  .  .  Rose 
before  five,  and  climbed  the  high  belfry,  which  was  once  crowned 
by  the  gilded  copper  dragon  now  at  Ghent.  The  carillon  of  48 
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bells  ;  the  little  chamber  in  the  tower  ;  the  machinery,  like  a 
huge  barrel-organ,  with  keys  like  a  musical  instrument  for  the 
carilloneur ;  the  view  from  the  tower  ;  the  singing  of  swallows 
with  the  chimes ;  the  fresh  morning  air ;  the  mist  on  the 
horizon  ;  the  red  roofs  far  below  ;  the  canal,  like  a  silver  clasp, 
linking  the  city  with  the  sea — how  much  to  remember  ! ' 

Fleur-de-BU  is  the  corn-flower  (bluebottle) ;  generally  called 
le  bluet  by  French  people.  A  Belgian  lady,  however,  tells  me 
that  in  Belgium  the  bluet  is  also  called  fleur-de-bld — probably  in 
imitation  or  the  Dutch  and  German  name  of  the  flower,  which  is 
like  ours. 

The  Belfry  of  Bruges,  with  other  poems,  including  eight  songs 
(of  which  five  follow  in  our  text) ,  was  published  in  December, 
1845.  It  was  written,  partly  at  Bruges,  when  the  poet  was  in 
Europe  during  1842.  The  introductory  verses  entitled  Carillon, 
i.e.  Chimes,  he  added  later  (1845).  Bruges  in  West  Flanders, 
is  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  but  by  means  of  canals  was  one  of 
the  chief  emporiums  of  over-sea  and  overland  trade.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  it  had  over  200,000  inhabitants,  whereas 
its  present  population  is  only  about  40,000.  The  word  Bruges 
means  'Bridges.' 

The  following  notes  are  given  by  Longfellow  : 

19.  '  The  title  of  Foresters  was  given  to  the  early  governors  of 
Flanders,  appointed  by  the  King  of  France.  Lyderick  du  Bucq 
was  the  first  of  them,  and  Bras  de  Fer,  who  stole  away  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  married  her  at  Bruges,  was 
the  last. '  (The  others  mentioned  in  the  poem  were  later  Counts 
of  Bruges. ) 

22.  '  Phillippe  de  Bourgogne,  surnamed  Le  Bon,  espoused 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  on  Jan.  10th,  1430,  and  on  the  same  day 
instituted  the  famous  order  of  the  Fleece  of  Gold. ' 

25.  '  Maximilian  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the 
Third.     Having  been  imprisoned  by  the  revolted  burghers  of 
Bruges,  they  refused  to  release  him  till  he  consented  to  kneel  in 
the  public  square,  and  to  swear  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  and  the 
body  of  Saint  Donatus,  that  he  would  not  take  vengeance  upon 
them  for  their  rebellion.' 

26.  '  Marie  de  Valois,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  was  married  by 
proxy  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian.     According  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian's  substitute,  slept 
with  the  princess.     They  were  both  in  complete  dress,  separated 
by  a  naked  sword  and  attended  by  four  armed  guards.     Mary 
was  adored  by  her  subjects  for  her  gentleness  and  her  many 
other  virtues.' 

30.  At  the  'Battle  of  the  Spurs'  (1302),  the  Flemings,  led 
by  Guillaume  de  Jaliers  and  the  Count  of  Namur,  routed  the 
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Fren.'h,  who  lost  27,000  men,  including  sixty-three  princes, 
duUrs,  nnd  counts,  seven  hundred  lords-bunnoret,  and  eleven 
hundred  nolil- •men.  The  battle  gained  its  name  from  the  great 
number  of  golden  spurs  found  among  the  spoil. 

31.  '  When  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  were  digging  a  canal  at 
M innovator,  they  were  attacked  and  routed  by  the  citizens  of 
(ilicnt,  whose  commerce  would  have  been  much  injured  by  the 
canal.     They  were  led  by  the  captain  of  a  military  company  at 
<! In-lit  called  the  Chajterons  Blancs  (White  Hoods).'    Ghent  is  the 
capital  of  East  Flanders. 

32.  'The    Golden    Dragon,   taken  from   the    church    of    St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  in  one  of  the  Crusades,  and  placed  on 
the  bolfry  of  Bruges,  was  afterwards  transported  to  Ghent  by 
1'hilip  van  Arteveldo.'    It  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Ghent  belfry. 

33.  The    Netherlands     became    subject    to    the    Hapsburg 
Emperors  in  1477,  and  at  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
(1556)  they  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son,  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain 
(husband  of  Queen  Mary  of  England). 

36.  The  great  bell  of  Ghent  bears  an  inscription  to  this  effect : 
'  My  name  is  Roland  ;  when  I  toll  there  is  fire,  and  when  I  peal 
there  is  victory  in  the  land.'  The  victory  here  meant  is  the 
liberation  of  the  Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the 
rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

14—18. 

THKSE  are  five  of  the  '  Songs '  which  were  published  (1845)  in  the 
volume,  The  Belfry  of  Bruges  and  Other  Poems. 

15.  THE  DAY  IS  DONE. 

IN  The  Day  is  Done,  one  is  reminded  by  the  rhythm,  and  by 
certain  expressions,  of  the  celebrated  Lorelei  of  the  German 
poet  Heine ;  and  in  his  description  of  '  some  humbler  poet,' 
Longfellow  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  Goethe's  lines :  '  He 
who  has  never  eaten  his  bread  with  tears,  nor  sat  weeping 
through  nights  of  sorrow,  knows  you  not,  ye  heavenly  Powers.' 
The  poem  is  apparently  addressed  to  his  second  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  1843.  In  his  novel  Hyperion,  where  she  is  described 
under  the  name  of  Mary  Ashburton,  he  speaks  of  her  '  sweet 
voice. ' 

16.  THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS. 

THE  refrain  of  this  poem  is  taken  from  a  French  writer,  Bridaine, 
who  says  that  eternity  is  like  a  clock  whoso  pendulum  is  always 
saying  '  Toujours  I  jamais !  Jamais  !  toujours  ! ' 
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In  the  words  '  the  skeleton  at  the  feast '  allusion  is  made  to 
the  old  Egyptian  custom  of  bringing  into  a  banquet-hall,  when 
the  revelry  was  in  full  swing,  a  mummy,  or  perhaps  merely  the 
image  of  a  mummy.  The  object  is  said  to  have  been  to  '  increase 
the  jollity  by  reminding  the  guests  how  short  a  time  they  might 
yet  have  for  enjoying  life.'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
object  was  always  attained. 

17.  WALTER  VON  DER  VOGELWEID. 

WALTER  VON  DEB,  VOGELWEID  (lit.  'of  the  bird-meadow')  was 
a  celebrated  Minnesinger  ('  Singer  of  Love,'  i.e.  German  Trouba- 
dour) of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  took  part  in  the  famous  poeti- 
cal contest  held  at  the  Wartburg  (a  castle  near  Weimar,  where 
long  afterwards  Luther  was  imprisoned,  and  where  he  translated 
the  Bible).  At  this  '  War  of  Wartburg '  he  gained  the  victory 
over  his  rivals.  In  Wagner's  great  opera,  The  Meistersingers, 
this  contest  is  represented,  and  Walter's  Prize-song  is  of 
wonderful  beauty.  Wiirzburg  is  an  old  German  town  on  the 
Main,  south-east  of  Frankfurt.  Walter's  tomb  had,  it  is  said, 
two  cavities  hollowed  out  in  the  stone,  one  for  the  water,  and 
one  for  the  food. 

19.  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  SHIP. 

IN  1850,  three  years  after  the  publication  of  Evangeline,  Long- 
fellow issued  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  The  Seaside  and 
the  Fireside.  It  contained  seven  pieces  mostly  written  at  his 
sea-side  summer  residence  (Nahant)  and  eleven  mostly  written  at 
his  home,  Craigie  House,  Cambridge.  The  Building  of  the  Ship  is 
the  longest  of  the  Sea-side  poems — '  perhaps  the  most  complete 
and  finished  that  he  ever  wrote,'  says  his  biographer,  Colonel 
Higginson.  '  To  those  who  remember  the  unequalled  voice  and 
dramatic  power  of  Mrs.  Kemble,'  adds  this  writer,  'it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  enthusiasm  with  which  her  reading  of  the  poem  was 
received  by  an  audience  of  three  thousand,  and  none  the  less 
because  at  that  time  the  concluding  appeal  to  the  Union  had  a 
distinct  bearing  on  the  conflicts  of  the  time.'  (This  refers  to  the 
differences  which  later  led  to  the  great  civil  war  between  the 
North  and  South,  1861-65.)  Many  poets,  ancient  and  modern, 
have  likened  a  State  to  a  ship,  but  no  other,  I  think,  has  used 
the  idea  on  such  a  large  scale. 

20.  THE  FIRE  OF  DRIFT-WOOD. 

THIS  poem  was,  Longfellow  tells  us,  suggested  by  a  fire  of 
drift-wood  seen  by  him  at  Devereux  Farm,  Marblehead.  Its 
delicate  play  of  fancy  and  its  exquisite  felicity  in  expression 
make  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Longfellow's  short 
poems. 
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24.  TEGNER'S  DRAPA. 

THIS  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Tegne>,  the  Swedish 
poet,  a  part  of  whose  great  work,  the  FnthioJ  tfaya,  Longfellow 
has  translated,  as  well  as  his  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  uncommon  Swedish  word  Drapa  is  used  by  Tegner  himself 
in  his  Frithiof,  when  he  describes  King's  welcome  by  the  gods  in 
Valhalla.  It  means  a  funeral  oration,  or  panegyric,  uttered  in 
praise  of  the  dead. 

Balder,  or  Baldur,  was,  according  to  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy, the  son  of  the  supreme  god  Odin  (or  Woden),  and  was 
beloved  by  all  the  gods  for  his  gentleness  and  beauty.  His 
death  was  brought  about  by  an  evil  deity,  Loki,  who,  learning 
that  the  mistletoe  alone  of  all  natural  objects  had  not  promised 
not  to  harm  him,  made  an  arrow,  or  spear-point,  of  the  plant. 
He  then  induced  the  blind  old  god  Hoeder  to  launch  it  against 
Balder,  who  had  laughingly  challenged  the  deities  to  test  his 
invulnerability. 

25—26. 

THESE  are  two  of  the  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  a  series  of 
stories  in  verso  which  Longfellow  wrote  from  time  to  time,  and 
which,  in  1863,  he  groupen  together  under  this  title,  connecting 
them  by  a  device  similar  to  that  used  by  Boccaccio  in  his 
Decameron,  Chaucer  in  his  Canterlmry  Tales,  and  Hauff  in  his 
Caravan.  Ho  imagines  a  number  of  guests  assembled  at  a  way- 
side inn — the  original  of  which  was  the  Red-horse  Lin  at  a  little 
town,  Sudbury,  about  20  miles  from  Longfellow's  house  at  Cam- 
bridge. These  guests  and  the  landlord  relate  the  various  tales. 
The  two  in  our  text  are  related  by  a  Sicilian  and  a  Theologian. 
The  original  of  the  Sicilian  was  Luigi  Monti,  a  teacher  of  Italian 
at  Harvard  University,  where  Longfellow  was  a  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages. 

27.  BEAUTIFUL  LILY. 

THIS  was  the  first  piece  in  a  little  collection  of  nine  short  poems 
which  Longfellow  published  in  1866  under  the  title  Flower-de- 
luce  (fleur-de-lis),  i.e.  Lily. 

29—33. 

THESE  five  pieces  are  from  the  collection  of  poems  which  Long- 
fellow published  in  various  instalments  ('Flights,'  as  he  called 
them)  Ixjtween  1858  and  1878,  when  they  were  grouped  together 
under  the  general  title  Birds  of  Passage.  The  piece  that  gave 
the  name  to  the  collection  stands  first  in  our  text. 
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30.  THE  PHANTOM  SHIP. 

THIS  legend  is  given  by  the  old  writer  Cotton  Mather,  born  at 
Boston  in  N.  America  in  1663.  His  Magnalia  is  an  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  New  England  (Magnalia  Ghristi  he  explains  as  '  the 
wonders  of  the  Christian  religion ').  He  asserts  that  '  there  are 
yet  living  many  credible  gentlemen  that  were  eye-witnesses  of 
this  wonderful  thing,'  i.e.  the  phantom  ship. 

33.  SANTA  FILOMENA. 

AT  Pisa,  in  Italy,  there  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Santa  Filo- 
mena.  In  the  picture  over  the  altar  she  is  represented  as 
'floating  down  from  heaven,  attended  by  two  angels  bearing  the 
lily,  palm,  and  javelin,  and  in  the  foreground  are  the  sick  and 
the  maimed,  who  are  healed  by  her  intercession  '  (Mrs.  Jameson). 
The  poem  was  written  during,  or  soon  after,  the  Crimean  war, 
and  the  'lady  with  a  lamp'  is  evidently  Florence  Nightingale, 
who  was  the  first  to  inspire  English  women  with  the  noble  idea 
of  offering  their  services  as  hospital  nurses  during  war. 

34.  BEWARE! 

THIS  well-known  song  is  a  very  successful  translation.  The 
original  is  by  the  German  poet,  Wilhelm  Miiller,  father  of  the 
late  Oxford  Professor,  Max  Miiller. 

35.  THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CROSSBILL. 

THE  name  of  the  bird  (in  German,  Kreuzschnabel)  evidently 
gave  rise,  as  so  often  occurs,  to  the  legend.  The  poem  is  a 
translation  of  one  by  Julius  Mosen. 

36.  THE  BELLS  OF  SAN  BLAS. 

THIS  poem  was  written  by  Longfellow  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
The  manuscript  is  dated  March  15th,  1882,  and  he  died  on  March 
24th.  The  last  lines  of  the  poem — the  last  poetry  that  he  wrote 
— give  a  beautiful  expression  to  his  belief  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good. 

Mazatlan  and  San  Bias  will  be  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Mexico.  San  Bias  is,  I  suppose,  the  Spanish  form  of  Saint  Blasius 
(Germ.  Blasien,  Fr.  Blaise),  an  Armenian  bishop  and  martyr, 
whose  bones  were  brought  to  Germany  and  preserved  in  the 
Abbey  Church  of  S.  Blasien,  near  Sakkingen.  (Sakkingen  has 
been  made  famous  by  the  '  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen '  of  Victor 
Scheffel.) 
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(Wordfl  not  in  common  use  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.) 

absorbed  (25.  216) :  lit.  sucked  up ;  swallowed  up ;  wholly  engrossed 
(taken  up). 

achieve  (3.  35) ;  accomplish.     (Fr.  achever.) 

affluence  (16.  44) :  lit.  a  flowing  to  ;  abundance,  wealth. 

affluent  (7.  11) :  abundant,  copious,  luxuriant. 

aft  (19.  45)  :  towards  or  at  the  stern  of  a  vessel. 

akin  (15.  10) :  of  kin,  related. 

alarum  (13.  34) :  an  alarm,  a  call  to  arms.  (Ital.  all  'arme!  'to 
arms  !') 

*Alectryon  (22.  40) :  the  Greek  for  a  cock. 

'Allemaine  (25.  2) :  Germany. 

almoner  (26.  51) :  one  who  distributes  alms. 

anchorite  (21.  21) :  recluse,  hermit. 

Angelas  (25.  189) :  the  bell  that  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
calls  to  evening  prayer  (an  address  to  the  Virgin,  beginning 
with  the  Latin  word  Anijelus,  angel). 

annals  (33.  33)  :  lit.  '  year-books ' ;  records  ;  history. 

•argosy  (13.  23)  :  a  ship  of  Ragusa  (Arragosa),  a  seaport  in  Dal- 
inatia ;  hence  a  large  and  richly-laden  merchant  ship.  See 
Merch.  of  Venice,  i.  3.  It  has  no  connexion  with  '  Argo. ' 

avalanche  (11.  27) :  a  down-rush  of  snow  collected  on  mountain- 
heights  ;  the  French  word  aval  means  lit.  '  to  the  valley  ' ; 
hence  avaler  to  go  downhill  or  down-stream  (also  to 
swallow). 

Balder  (24.  2).     See  note. 

bay  (9.  5)  :  the  deep  bark  of  a  large  dog. 

beam  (19.  42) :  the  strong  timber  or  metal  beam  that  stretches 
across  a  ship  from  side  to  side ;  hence,  the  breadth  of  a 
vessel.  In  (19.  72)  tho  word  is  finely  used  in  two  senses. 

*behest  (17.  6)  :  command,  injunction. 

F2 
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beleaguer  (5.  4) :  a  German  word  (belagern) ;  to  encamp  around, 

besiege, 
belfry  (13.  1)  :  the  part  of  a  tower  or  steeple  where  the  bells  are 

hung.     But  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  word  'bell.'    It 

means  a  'defence,'  i.e.  a  kind  of  pent-house  used  in  sieges 

(Lat.    testudo) ;   hence  a  roofed  watch-tower ;    hence    bell- 
tower. 

benediction  (15.  35)  :  blessing  (lit.  the  invocation  of  a  blessing). 
'besprent  (25.  52)  :  bespattered. 
bicker  (20.  39)  :    orig.  clatter,  scold,  quarrel ;   hence,  to  make 

chattering,  crackling,  bubbling  noises,  as  a  stream,  a  flame, 

etc.     In  Scotch  the  idea  seems   more   that  of    hurrying, 

bustling,  flickering  (as  perhaps  here). 

bivouac  (3.  18)  :  orig.  an  '  extra  watch ' ;  a  temporary  encamp- 
ment, or  night-halt,  without  tents. 
blanch  (19.   262) :   whiten,  bleach.     Also  used  intrans.,  e.g.  he 

blanched  =  he  turned  pale, 
blare  (25.  149) :  loud  sound  (of  a  trumpet). 
block  (19.  139) :  blocks  of  timber  placed  under  a  ship  to  keep  it 

from  sliding  down  the  '  slip. ' 
bolt  (19.  147) :  to  unite  beams  by  means  of  a  bolt,  i.e.  a  thick 

metal  pin  with  screw-head. 
brace  (19.   200) :  a    cross   piece   of  tough  wood  or  metal   for 

strengthening  purposes. 

brake  (9.  7) :  either = bracken  (fern),  or  else  a  thicket. 
bulk  (31.  6) :  lump,  mass  ;  hempen-biilk  =  the  mass  of  raw  hemp 

which  the  rope-maker  carries. 

burgher  (131.  19) :  townsman  ;  inhabitant  of  a  burgh,  or  borough, 
burnish  (27.  17) :  orig.  to  make  brown  (by  burning)  ;  to  polish 

highly.     It   gives  an  idea  of   iridescent  colour  caused  by 

heat. 
caravan  (8.  11) :  a  Persian  word  ;  a  company  of  travellers,  esp.  a 

company  formed  for  crossing  wilds  and  deserts  in  Asia  or 

Africa. 
carol  (17.  29) :  orig.  a  dance-song ;  the  dance-song  of  Christmas 

mummers  ;  a  Christmas  carol ;  any  joyous  song. 
cavalcade  (25.  140)  :  a  company  of  horsemen, 
challenge  (5.  39) :  the  '  who  goes  there  ? '  of  a  sentinel. 
champ   (25.  100) :   orig.    to  graze   (Fr.  champ = field) ;  to  chew 

(esp.  of  horses),  make  a  noise  when  chewing ;  to  chew  on 

the  bit. 
chanticleer  (32.  11) :  a  French  word,  'the  clear  singer'  i.e.  the 

cock.     (The  name  comes  from  the  old  tale  of  Renard  the 

Fox.) 
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clarion  (11.  8) :  a  trumpet  with  a  shrill,  clear  tone. 

cloister  (13.    15):   monastery  or  convent;   lit.  an  enclosed  or 

closed  place ;  also  used  for  a  covered  arcade,  generally  in 

connexion   with  a  cathedral,   church,   monastery,  college, 

etc. 
counterpart  (19.  22)  :  exact  image,  duplicate  ;  also  corresponding 

part,  complement. 

crank  (19.  29) :  top-heavy,  lop-sided,  unsteady,  easily  upset, 
crossbill  (35)  :  n  bird  of  the  finch  family,  so  called  because  the 

points  of  its  bill  cross.     See  Note. 
Croyland  (23.  3),  or  Crowland  ;  a  great  Abbey  which  in  early  days 

was  the  centre  of  monastic  life  in  the  English  fen-country, 
cuirass  (1.  29) :  breast-plate,  breast-armour  (orig.  of  leather). 
dais  (25-63) :  orig.  a  round  table  (dink,  desk,  and  dais  are  really 

all  the  same) ;  the  high  table  in  a  dining-hall ;  the  raised 

platform  on  which  such  table  stood  ;  hence,  any  raised  seat 

or  throne,  a  grand  seat  with  canopy, 
deft  (19.  134)  :  skilful,  dexterous,  neat, 
demurely  (25.    146) :    with  grave,  solemn  manners.     It  is  the 

French  de  mceurs  'of  manners,'  '  mannerly.' 
'Deposuit ...  (25.  9).     See  Magnificat,  verse  7. 
device  (11.  4) :  design,  emblem,  figure ;  here  of  the  word  Excel- 
sior embroidered  on  the  banner, 
devoid  (15.  30) :  destitute,  wanting,  without, 
dexterity  (19.  90) :  lit.  right-handedness  ;  skill. 
*dight   (19.   264) :    lit.    ordered,    prescribed ;    hence,    arrayed, 

dressed, 
dike  (13.  35),  or  dyke :  really  the  same  word  as  ditch,  but  also 

used  for  the  bank  formed  by  throwing  up  the  earth  or  sand, 
dilate  (21.  39) :  grow  larger,  expand, 
dismantle    (20.    7) :    lit.    take   a  mantle  off,  uncloak,  disrobe, 

divest ;  disarm  ;  deprive  of  defences,  furniture,  rigging,  etc. 
dole  (26.  49)  :  something  dealt  or  doled  out ;  portion,  pittance, 
docile  (19.  47) :  teachable,  obedient, 
drone  (23.  21) :   to  give  out  a  dull  monotonous  sound,  like  a 

humble-bee,  or  drone. 
Easter  Sunday  (25.  170)  was  supposed  to  be  ushered  in  by  a 

supernatural  brightness  before  the  dawn, 
ecstasy  (26.  53) :  a  state  in  which  one  is  '  carried  out  of  oneself ' ; 

transport,  rapture. 

efface  (17.  45) :  lit.  remove  from  the  surface  ;  erase,  obliterate, 
effulgence  (25.  68) ;  a  flood  of  light ;  radiance. 
*Kld  (24.  70)  :  ancient  times  ;  also,  old  age. 
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Elysian  (10.  18)  :  heavenly.  Elysium  was  the  Paradise  of  the 
ancients.  In  15.  35  the  sense  is  '  the  vision  of  which,  in 
the  vivid  youthful  imagination,  is  as  bright  and  glorious  as 
a  vision  of  Paradise. ' 

embossed  (13.  6) :  studded  with  bosses  (lumps)  ;  adorned  with 
raised  metal-work. 

Enceladus  (25.  110) :  a  hundred-armed  giant,  buried  by  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  under  Mount  Etna.  In  the  Birds  of  Passage  Long- 
fellow gives  a  poem  entitled  Enceladus,  beginning  : 

'  Under  Mount  Etna  he  lies  ; 

It  is  slumber,  it  is  not  death  ; 
For  he  struggles  at  times  to  arise, 
And  above  him  the  lurid  skies 
Are  hot  with  his  fiery  breath.' 

enchanted  (14.  31)  :  refers  here  to  a  western  island  imagined  by 
the  ancients,  where  the  Hesperides,  daughters  of  Night, 
guarded  a  tree  with  golden  fruit. 

encumber  (12.  46) :  impede,  clog,  load.  Care  -encumbered  =  care- 
laden. 

enrapture  (19.  108) :  lit.  carry  away ;  transport  with  delight. 

equinox  (14.  3)  :  the  seasons  (end  of  March  and  September)  when 
day  and  night  are  of  equal  length ;  equinoctial  gales  are 
storms  occurring  at  these  seasons. 

*estray  (22.  24) :  a  stray  animal. 

exaltation  (25.  69) :  a  dignity  more  than  human.  In  26.  37  it 
means  rapture,  excitement. 

*Excelsior  (11).     See  note. 

falchion  (11.  7) :  lit.  a  sickle-shaped  knife  or  sword :  a  sword 
curved  at  the  end  ;  hence  used  in  poetry  for  '  sword. ' 

fastness  (14.  28) :  stronghold,  fortress  ;  here  used  of  some  preci- 
pitous craggy  isle  or  shore. 

field  (27.  18)  :  a  term  used  in  combats,  games,  etc.,  to  indicate 
the  whole  body  of  competitors.  Here  it  means  that  the 
dragon-fly  holds  the  field  against  all  rivals. 

flamingo  (8.  26)  :  an  African  water-bird  of  a  brilliant  red-colour, 
and  with  long  neck  and  legs. 

fleck  (19.  289)  :  spot,  stain  ;  esp.  of  spots  of  light  colour  or  of 
sunlight,  moonlight,  etc. 

fleet  (10.  9) :  nimble,  active. 

*flume  (27.  8)  :  the  mill-race,  i.e.  the  stream  that  drives  a  mill- 
wheel. 

forbear  (23.  38) :  refrain,  give  up,  leave  off. 

Fortunate  Isles  (19.  337),  or  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  were  islands 
imagined  by  the  ancients  as  the  abode  of  the  blessed  dead. 
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They  wore  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Western  Ocean. 
Later,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Canary  Islands  and 
Madeira. 

friar  (13.  16)  :  lit.  'brother';  a  monk,  member  of  a  'brother- 
hood '  or  monastery, 
gaunt  (22.  10) :  meagre,  thin,  famished  ;  here  it  means  that  the 

belfry  had  a  bare,  dreary,  poverty-stricken  appearance, 
gesture  (19.  343) :  lit.  bearing  ;  motion  of  the  body  by  which  one 

intimates  one's  feelings. 

Gothic  (17.  42) :  when  applied  to  architecture  means  the  style 
which  in  England  came  after  the  Norman  style  with  its  huge 
piers  and  round  arches.  The  chief  characteristics  are  the 
pointed  arch  and  the  slenderer  columns,  often  composed  of  a 
number  of  shafts  grouped  together.  In  many  of  our  cathe- 
drals and  old  churches  the  more  ancient  parts  are  Norman, 
while  the  later  are  Gothic,  and  still  later  are  Perpendicular. 
Many  fine  continental  cathedrals  are  Gothic — such  as  those 
of  Cologne  and  Strasburg.  The  early  Gothic  of  England  is 
also  known  aa  '  Early  English.' 
hail  (20.  35) :  call  to  (csp.  of  ships)  ;  salute,  welcome.  Cf.  to 

hail  from  a  certain  port,  country,  etc. 
•harness  (24.  38) :  armour. 

Harry,  Great  (19.  29)  :  the  name  of  a  huge  ship  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.     Its  picture  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  English 
Histories.     Longfellow  uses  it  here,  of  course,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  old  English  monarchy.      The  new  Republic  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  '  of  another  form." 
•henchman  (25.  86) :  orig.  probably  = '  horse-servant ' ;  cf .  mar- 
shal, and  see  under  seneschal.     Hence,  groom,  serving-man, 
•horologe  (16.  69)  ;  lit.  hour- teller ;  time-piece,  clock.     See  note 

to  16. 
"housing  (25.  141) :  ornamental  covering  for  a  horse  ;  generally 

in  iH,  =  trappings. 

hulk  (19.  186) :  orig.  a  Greek  word  ;  a  heavy  merchant  ship  ; 
hence,  any  large  vessel,  or  the  dismantled  hull  of  a  ship. 
(The  word  hull  has  no  connexion  with  it.) 

Iris  (27.  21) :  the  rainbow,  goddess-messenger  of  the  old  Greek 
deities.  The  name  is  given  to  a  family  of  flowers,  nearly 
related  to  real  lilies,  which  comprises  the  many-coloured 
flag-lilies,  gladiolus,  crocus,  etc.  Longfellow's  'beautiful 
lily '  seems  to  be  some  American  flag-lily  with  yellow  pistil 
and  blue  petals. 
Jaded  (19.  235) :  over-driven,  tired.  The  vfordjade.  means  really 

an  old  horse  no  longer  fit  for  work. 

*Jarl  (24.  69) :  the  same  word  as  our  Earl ;  a  Scandinavian  noble, 
chieftain. 
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*keelson  (19.  178) :  lit.  keel-swine  (Germ.  KieUchweiri) ;  the 
great  timber  forming  the  true  keel  of  a  ship  (not  the  external 
cover  of  the  keel).  The  stemson  is  the  curved  timber  form- 
ing the  true  (internal)  stem,  i.e.  bow  or  prow.  The  sternson 
in  like  manner  is  the  chief  backbone  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  vessel,  and  forms  a  curved  '  knee '  with  the  keel. 

keen  (18.  7) :  orig.  bold,  sharp-witted  ;  acute,  piercing,  penetrat- 
ing, eager. 

*knarred  (19.  49)  :  knotty,  gnarled.  A  knar,  or  knarl  (also 
gnarl)  is  a  knot  in  wood. 

lagoon  (13.  35),  or  lagune  :  a  lake  ;  esp.  used  of  shallow  sheets  of 
water  near  the  sea. 

lapse  (1.  4) :  fall,  gliding  downward  motion. 

Lascar  (19.  161) :  an  East  Indian  sailor.  Lascars  are  much 
employed  as  stokers,  etc.,  on  the  large  steamers  between 
Europe  and  the  far  East. 

lea  (29.  20)  :  orig.  cleared  land  ;  pasturage. 

lily  (10.  31) :  used  in  art  as  a  symbol  of  purity ;  it  is  the  flower 
borne  by  the  angel  at  the  Annunciation. 

*lin  (27.  12)  or  linn  ;  waterfall,  pool  below  a  waterfall.  The 
word  occurs  in  Welsh  and  Scotch  names  of  places. 

linden  (29.  2)  :  (an  old  Saxon  word),  a  lime-tree. 

lintel  (17.  26)  :  the  horizontal  top-beam  of  a  door  frame ;  also 
made  of  stone,  and  forming  a  ledge. 

listed  (27.  19) :  I  am  uncertain  whether  this  means  slant  (as  a 
ship  is  said  to  '  list '  to  one  side),  or  whether  the  sunbeam  is 
likened  to  the  '  lists '  of  a  tournament,  down  which  the 
knight  rode  to  meet  his  adversary. 

lithe  (9.  23) :  pliant,  flexible,  limber,  active. 

livery  (9.  20) :  lit.  something  given  out ;  a  dole,  rations  of  food 
for  servants  or  horses  ;  hence  also  clothes  (uniform,  garb) 
given  to  servants  ;  hence  distinctive  garb,  characteristic, 
sign. 

lurid  (21.  46) :  yellowish  red  ;  the  colour  of  flame  obscured  by 
smoke,  of  sunlight  by  clouds  of  dust,  etc. 

main  (3.  30) :  high  sea,  ocean.  The  Spanish  Main  was  really 
the  S.  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but  is  used  in  the  Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus  and  in  the  Building  of  the  Ship  for  that  sea 
itself. 

martial  (8.  22) :  war-like,  like  a  warrior.  (Lat.  Mars,  the  god 
of  war. ) 

meet  (25.  13) :  fit,  suitable. 

mendicant  (26.  103) :  beggar. 

menial  (25.  143) :  household  servant ;  now  generally  contemptu- 
ously ;  also  as  adj.,  servile. 
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mere  (27.  2) :  lako.     Ex.  Windormcn-. 

mien  (25.  163) :  face,  expression,  air,  bearing.     (Fr.  mine.) 

miniature  (19.  22) :  orig.  a  painting  in  red-lead  (minium)  such  as 
sometimes  decorate  old  manuscripts  ;  a  small  portrait  or 
design  ;  hence  of  anything  on  a  very  small  scale. 

Minnesinger  (17.  1) :  lit.  love-singer  ;  the  name  adopted  by  Gor- 
man minstrels  (Troubadours)  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

minster  (17.  4):  orig.  monastery;  hence  monastery  church; 
cathedral.  Ex.  York  Minster  ;  Westminster. 

Moldau  (5.  5) :  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe  in  Bohemia. 

moon  of  flowers  ( 1 .  20) :  summer  month.  Cf .  moon  of  straw- 
berries, of  snow-shoos,  etc.  (Hiawatha). 

motley  (25.  113):  parti-coloured  (of  a  court  fool's  dress);  also 
used  as  subst. 

mould  (19.  212) :  the  form,  shape,  in  which  metals  are  cast  (Lat. 
modulus).  No  connexion  with  the  other  word  mould. 

mountebank  (31.  25) :  lit.  one  who  mounts  on  a  bench  ;  a  man 
who  exhibits  his  wares,  or  his  tricks,  at  a  fair :  also,  a 
bragging,  ostentatious,  or  a  ridiculous  clownish  person. 

Naiad  (19.  214) :  a  Greek  word  ;  a  fresh-water  nymph  (Nereid  is 
a  sea-nymph). 

nice  (19.  18):  orig.  ignorant,  simple;  but  it  has  lost  its 
original  sense  ;  in  older  writers  it  means  (as  here)  accurate, 
precise,  or  over-exact,  fastidious ;  nowadays  it  has  come  to 
mean  delicate,  dainty,  pretty,  agreeable. 

Niffelheim  (24.  10) :  the  '  home  of  mist,  or  gloom,'  the  '  lower 
darkness '  of  old  Scandinavian  mythology. 

orb  (10.  2) :  circle ;  diso  of  moon,  etc.;  a  globe  or  sphere ;  used 
of  the  eyes. 

Orestes  (2.  21) :  son  of  Agamemnon,  to  revenge  whose  murder  ho 
killed  his  own  mother  Clytaemnestra.  Ho  was  then  chased 
by  the  Furies — from  whose  pursuit  he  is  conceived  as  pray- 
ing for  release. 

'pinion  (22.  43) :  wing. 

plaudit  (25.  94) :  applause,  shouts  of  applause  (here  ironical). 

ply  (19.  134):  lit.  bend,  twist,  weave;  hence,  work  at,  keep 
going,  etc.  Cf.  apply,  reply,  employ,  etc. 

poise  (19.  248):  lit.  weigh;  weigh  in  a  balance;  hold  in  equi- 
poise ;  here  used  as  intransitive,  i.e.  hang  suspended. 

port-hole  (31.3):  a  window  (embrasure  for  a  gun)  in  a  man-of- 
war  ;  also  a  similar  window  in  an  ordinary  ship. 

pageant  (13.  21) :  show,  spectacle. 

pavilion  (5.  27) :  flag,  banner  (Vr.  pavilion).  In  English  the  word 
generally  meaus  a  large  tout,  or  a  buildiug  of  a  certain  kind. 
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Pegasus  (22)  :  a  winged  horse,  which,  according  to  an  old  Greek 
myth,  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon  when  Perseus 
cut  off  her  head.  He  was  caught  by  Bellerophon,  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  kill  a  monster  called  the  Chimaera.  Bellero- 
phon then  tried  to  fly  up  to  heaven,  but  fell  off  and  was 
killed.  Pegasus  reached  heaven,  and  was  placed  as  a  con- 
stellation among  the  stars.  Later  poets  connect  him  with 
the  Muses,  and  make  him  (as  here)  the  symbol  of  poetic 
imagination.  The  fountain  of  the  Muses,  Hippocrene 
('horse-spring')  in  Boaotia,  was  said  to  have  burst  forth 
where  Pegasus  struck  the  earth  with  his  hoof. 

piebald  (25.  144) :  patched  with  white  and  black  like  a  pie 
(magpie). 

pier  (12.  22) ;  lit.  a  stone  ;  a  stone  pile  ;  a  pillar  or  mass  of  stone- 
work for  supporting  the  timbers  of  a  bridge  ;  a  stone  wharf 
or  breakwater.  Thus  the  expression  'wooden  pier'  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  But  pier  is  often  used  of  a  wooden 
or  iron  structure. 

portentous  (5.  32)  :  orig.  of  the  nature  of  a  portent ;  ominous  ; 
hence  monstrous,  prodigious. 

portico  (16.  3) :  an  Italian  word ;  an  arcade  ;  a  large  porch 
fronted  with  a  row  of  columns. 

portly  (17.  33) :  of  dignified  bearing  (port) ;  large  and  stoutly 
built. 

pound  (22.  20)  :  an  enclosure  (same  word  as  pond),  used  esp.  for 
imprisoning  stray  beasts. 

Prague  (5.  4) :  properly  Prag  ;  the  capital  of  Bohemia. 

purple  (27.  9) :  the  colour  of  imperial  rank  ;  kingly  power. 

pyre  (24.  39)  :  a  Greek  word ;  a  funeral  pile,  on  which  dead 
bodies  were  burnt. 

quake  (9.  13):  shake,  tremble.     Cf.  quagmire  =  quaking  bog. 

rank  (9.  14) :  luxuriant,  lush,  rich  and  strong  (to  the  taste  or 
smell). 

reel  (19.  242)  :  stagger,  sway,  swing  to  and  fro ;  of  ships  and 
sailors  ('  they  reel  to  and  fro ') ;  here  of  the  swinging  roll  of 
the  sea. 

revolting  (25.  101)  :  repellent,  loathsome. 

river-horse  (8.  33) :  hippopotamus. 

rood  (35.  16)  :  same  word  as  rod,  sometimes  used  for  the  Cross. 
Ex.  Holyrood. 

roundelay  (131.  38)  :  a  lively  rustic  song ;  orig.  a  poem  of 
thirteen  lines  (Fr.  ronddet). 

runes  (24.  23) :  letters  of  the  old  Scandinavian  alphabet.  In 
early  times  runes  were  regarded  (as  writing  is  still  regarded 
by  African  savages)  as  something  magical  and  mysterious  ; 
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mystic  symbols  of  moro  than  human  wisdom.  Here  the 
sense  is  t hat  Balder  had  a  tongue  of  divine  eloquence.  In 
this  ho  resembles  Hermes  (Mercury),  and  as  the  god  of  the 
bright  sun  ho  is  like  Apollo.  Runes  were  engraved  on 
sword-blades. 

ruthless  (35.  7) :  pitiless. 

*sark  (19.  219) :  shirt,  ooat,  dress  ;  an  old  Saxon  and  Scandina- 
vian word.  Cf.  Berserk,  '  bear-shirt,'  the  word  used  for  a 
warrior  in  Longfellow's  Skeleton  in  Armour. 

Saturnian  (25.  106) :  belonging  to  the  Golden  Age,  when  Saturn 
reigned  in  Italy. 

scale  (13.  32) :  climb  up.     (Lit.  acalae  =  ladder.) 

scalloped  (25.  83) ;  cut  out  in  scallops  (!.< .  indentations  of  the 
form  of  scallop-shells) ;  of  a  court- jester's  cape. 

*Scarf  (19,  137) :  unite  beams  by  means  of  an  overlapping  joint 
called  a  '  scarf '  ( =a  '  cut '). 

scroll  (5.  26) :  lit.  a  strip,  shred  ;  hence  a  roll  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment ;  a  document. 

semblance  (25.  159) :  outward  appearance. 

seneschal  (25.  57)  :  lit.  old  servant  (cf.  marsJial,  servant  who  has 
charge  of  the  mares,  or  horses) ;  chief  steward ;  court  official. 

shamble  (25.  144) :  to  go  unsteadily,  as  if  the  knees  were  weak. 

sheathing  (19.  91) :  usually  means  the  copper  plating  with  which 
the  lower  part  of  a  vessel  is  covered  ;  here  it  seems  to  mean 
a  sheathing  of  tar,  or  perhaps  a  layer  of  tar  under  the  metal 
sheathing. 

sheeted  (24.  11) :  clothed  in  white  (like  a  ghost)  ;  spectral.  Cf. 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus :  '  like  a  sheeted  ghost  the  vessel 
swept ' ;  and  '  the  sheeted  dead  '  (Jul.  Goes.). 

shells  and  beads  (1.  30):  i.e.  '  wampum.'    See  notes  to  Hiaivalha. 

shores  (19.  347)  :  props  by  which  a  ship,  when  on  land,  is 
'  shored  up '  on  each  side. 

shriven  (25.  200)  :  absolved,  forgiven. 

shrouds  (19.  226) :  tackling  ;  esp.  the  ropes  from  the  mast  to  the 
sides  of  a  ship. 

'skerry  (14.  14):  a  rocky  islet:  an  Icelandic  word.  Cf.  scar 
and  scaur,  rock  or  precipice  (used  in  poetry  and  occurring  in 
names,  such  as  Scarborough,  etc.).  The  end  of  skerry  is 
1  ey,'  an  island.  Cf.  Anglesey. 

sledge  (6.  15) :  sledge-hammer ;  lit.  '  smite-hammer ' ;  a  heavy 
hammer  used  in  forging  metals. 

slip  (19.  95)  :  the  sloping  support  on  which  a  ship  is  built,  or 
repaired,  and  from  which  it  slips  into  the  water  when 
launched. 
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sombre  (22.  21) :  gloomy,  dull,  dismal.  (Probably =sur  I'ombre, 
'  under  the  shade.') 

sootn  (19.  84) :  a  form  of  'truth.' 

spangled  (31.  28) :  ornamented  with  metal  ornaments  (spangles). 

spurn  (19.  351)  :  to  kick,  repel  with  scorn. 

spurs  (19.  347):  upright  supports  (shores,  'poppets,'  or  stays) 
bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  ship  and  resting  on  the  long  solid 
beams  (bilgeway)  of  the  'slip.'  A  diagram  is  given  in  the 
Encyd.  Britannica. 

staunch  (19.  2),  or  stanch  (a  French  word,  Blanche) :  water-tight ; 
hence  also  of  character,  loyal,  faithful. 

stays  (19.  226) :  strong  ropes  that  connect  a  mast  fore  and  aft 
with  another  mast  or  with  the  hull,  and,  together  with  the 
shrouds  hold  it  firm.  Of.  stay-sails. 

steer  (19.  235) :  young  ox,  bullock. 

*Stemson  (10.  178).     See  on  keelson. 

*sternson  (19.  178).     See  on  keelson. 

strand  (20.  31) :  run  aground. 

strands  (31.  23) :  the  hempen  cords  of  which  a  rope  is  formed. 

swell  (10.  28) :  rising  (of  sound,  water,  etc.). 

swerve  (20.  21) :  turn  aside,  deviate,  change. 

sylvan  (27.  26) :  woodland,  rural. 

symbol  (33.  43) :  sign,  characteristic.  Thus  the  lily  is  the  symbol 
of  purity  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

tan  (6.  8) :  properly  oak-bark,  which,  as  also  other  barks,  is  used 
for  tanning  leather ;  hence  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  Cf. 
tawny  (Fr.  tann6).  Old  bark  which  has  been  used  for  tan- 
ning is  strewn  on  paths,  arenas  of  circuses,  etc.  See  31.  26. 

Thor  (24.  63) :  the  Scandinavian  God  of  Thunder  and  War,  son 
of  Odin  (Woden).  Thursday =Thor's  day,  and  Wednesday  = 
Woden's  day. 

tilt  (27.  18) :  thrust  at  with  a  spear ;  a  term  used  of  knights 
engaged  in  jousts  (tournaments). 

*tocsin  (13.  34) :  alarm  or  alarm-bell ;  an  old  French  word  mean- 
ing '  touch-signal '  (the  sin  being  the  Latin  signum,  which 
was  in  late  times  used  for  a  '  bell ').  Cf.  '  the  tocsin's 
alarum '  (Evangdine,  466). 

train  (25.  184)  :  procession  ;  line  of  followers. 

transcend  (27.  14) :  excels,  rises  above. 

tropic  (14.  36) :  such  clime  as  is  found  in  the  tropics  (the  torrid 
zone) ;  i.e.  bright,  warm,  and  subject  to  violent  storms. 

type  (33.  39) :  lit.  something  struck  ;  mark,  sign,  emblem,  sym- 
bol ;  an  example  that  represents  the  essential  character  of  a 
certain  class  of  things  or  persons. 
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•undertow  (19.  313):  lit.  an  '  undordrag,'  i.e.  an  under-current 

(sometimes  flowing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  surface 

current).     A  nautical  word, 
venture  (20.  43) :  an  attempt ;  something  risked  ;  here  the  heart's 

\.ntures  are  compared  with  ships  sent  forth  to  try  their 

fortune. 

vespers  (25.  5) :  evening  service. 

vicissitudes  (16.  27) :  change,  alteration  (from  one  state  or  con- 
dition to  another), 
viking  (24.  69) :  said  to  mean  one  who  frequents  bays  (fiords) ; 

hence,  a  Norse  sea-rover,  pirate. 
*walty  (30.  15) :  unsteady,  '  wobbly ' ;  connected  with  '  waltz,' 

and  '  welter,'  and  '  walk.' 
wan  (5.  27) :  orig.  dark,  dusky ;  nowadays  rather  pale,  pallid, 

sickly, 
waver  ( 12.  14) :  rise  and  fall  like  a  wave,  more  restlessly  to  and 

fro ;  be  unstable,  falter, 
weatlier  (19.  16) :  as  verb = get  safely  through  a  storm,  or  round 

a  cape,  etc.  ;  hence,  to  overcome  difficulties,  ill-fortune,  etc. 
weir  (27.  4) :  a  river-dam  ;  here  apparently  the  pool  formed  by 

such  dam.     It  also  means  a  fence  of  stakes  and  wicker  set  in 

a  stream  for  catching  fish, 
wight  (131.  49) :  person,  being  ;  an  old  word  which  still  survives 

in  '  not  a  whit,'  '  no  whit '  (  =  naught,  not). 
*wold  (19.  302)  or  weald:  open  hilly  pasture  land,  down;  orig. 

wood,  forest  (Germ.  Wold) ;  then,  a  forest  clearing  (of.  lea). 
yeoman  (27.  15) :  orig.  countryman ;  small  fanner ;  member  of 

yeomanry  cavalry  ;  here  apparently  =  body-guard,  retinue. 
yore  (19.  27) :  former  times,  eld.     It  is  the  genit.  pi.  of  the  old 

form  of  the  word  year,  and  therefore  really  means  '  of  years. ' 
Yule  (23.  29) :  an  old  word  for  Christmas.     Possibly  =  the  season 

of  noisy  jollity,  jolly  being  perhaps  derived  from  Yule.     Cf. 

to  yowl,  howl,  etc. 


HINTS,  QUESTIONS,  AND  SUBJECTS 
FOR  ESSAYS. 

1.  State  in  simple  language  what  you  think  Longfellow  meant 
by  the  second  part  of  The  Beleaguered  City. 

2.  Give  any  facts  in  any  way  illustrative  of  Longfellow's  Poems 
on  Slavery.     Do  you   know  any  other  writings   on  the   same 
subject  ? 

3.  Quote  any  passages  from  The  Bridge  which  seem  to  you 
especially  admirable  for  imagination,  or  for  the  description  of 
nature,  or  of  human  feelings. 

4.  Describe  the  Building  of  the  Ship  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  general  meaning  of  the  allegory. 

5.  What  do  you  think  is  meant  by  (1)  the  Master,  (2)  the 
young  man,  (3)  the  bride  ?    Show  that  the  allegory  is  sometimes 
two-fold. 

6.  What  passages  in  the  Building  of  the  Ship  would  you  select 
on  account  of  (1)  aptness  of  metaphor,  (2)  the  truth  and  beauty 
with  which  human  nature  is  described,   (3)  the  music  of   the 
words  ? 

7.  Give  passages  from  Longfellow's  poems  in  which  the  metre, 
the  rhythm,  or  the  choice  of  words  seems  to  you  to  be  especially 
successful  in  conveying  the  poet's  message. 

8.  Some  of  Longfellow's  most  musical  poems — such  as  Tzgner's 
Drapa  and    Hiawatha — are  rimeless.      What    advantages    are 
offered  by  rime  ?    Do  you  know  Milton's  opinion  ? 

9.  What  is  the  metre  of  The  Belfry  of  Bruges,  of  King  Robert 
of  Sicily,  and  of  Evangeline  ?    What  other  poems,  ancient  and 
modern,  are  in  this  last  metre  ? 

19.  Longfellow  had  a  special  gift  for  comparing  external  scenes 
with  internal  states  of  mind.  Show  how  he  does  this  in  The 
Fire  of  Drift-wood,  or  in  any  other  poem. 

11.  Taking  the  poem  Sand  of  the  Desert  in  an  Hour -Glass  as 
your  model,  exercise  your  imagination  on  some  such  subject  as 
'  Sand  from  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum.' 

12.  Relate  the  legend  of  King  Robert  of  Sicily. 
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13.  Try  to  describe  clearly,  if  possible  with  quotations  from 
other  writers,  the  meaning  of  the  poem  Birds  of  Pawatje., 

14.  Give  all  the  passages  you  know  in  Longfellow's  poems 
where  ho  describes  birds. 

l.r>.  What  is  meant  by  a  ' Sonnet'?  What  English  poets  have 
written  fine  sonnets?  Can  you  name,  or  quote  from,  any  well- 
known  sonnets  ? 

16.  Write  an  essay  on  the  lines : 

'  Out  of  the  shadow  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light ; 

It  is  daybreak  everywhere.' 


A  NOTE  ON  METRE. 

(BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR  OF  THE  SERIES.) 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  laws  of  metre  is  a  great  help  to  our  enjoy- 
ment of  poetry,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  learn  at  least  the  ele- 
ments of  metrical  rales. 

The  names  of  the  '  feet '  or  recurring  combinations  of  syllables 
chiefly  used  in  English  verse  are  these  : 

Iambus  (^  — ),  a  short  syllable  followed  by  a  long,  i.e.  an  un- 
accented syllable  followed  by  an  accented  ( '). 

Trochee  ( — >^),  a  long  syllable  followed  by  a  short,  i.e.  an 
accented  syllable  followed  by  an  unaccented. 

Anapaest  (~—  —  — ),  two  shorter  unaccented  syllables  followed 
by  one  long  or  accented  syllable. 

Spondee  ( ),  two  long  or  accented  syllables. 

Dactyl  ( —  -_  ^.),  a  long  or  accented  syllable  followed  by  two 
short  or  unaccented  syllables. 

Examples  of  Iambic  rhythm  : 

Upon  |  its  mid  |  night  bit  |  tie  ground 
The  spe"c  |  tral  cdmp  |  is  s<5en. 

Example  of  Trochaic  rhythm  : 

T411  me  |  n6t  in  |  mournful  |  numbers 

Life  is  |  but  an  |  e"mpty  |  dream. 

(The  last  foot  of  a  line  is  often  shortened  to  a  single  syllable  as 
in  the  second  line  of  the  above  example. ) 

Example  of  Anapaestic  rhythm  : 

I  have  re"ad  |  in  the  mdr  |  vellous  hedrt  |  of  man. 

(Here  the  first  three  feet  are  anapaests,  the  fourth  is  an  iambus. 
A  poem  is  seldom  composed  entirely  in  anapaests.  Their  chief 
iise,  as  here,  is  as  a  variation  from  the  iambus). 

Example  of  Spondaic  rhythm  : 

And  when  |  the  sol  |  emu  and  deep  |  church-bell. 
(No  poem  is  composed  entirely  in  spondees,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  lay  stress  on  every  syllable  in  a  poem.     Indeed 
this  foot  is  very  rare  :  but  it  can  be  used  very  effectively,  as  hero, 
to  give  the  effect  of  a  slow,  solemn  sound. ) 
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'  inpile  of  Dactylic  rhythm  : 

Sdmewhat  |  back  from  the  |  village  |  street. 
(Just  as  the  anapaest  is  chiefly  used  by  way  of  variation  from 
the  iambus,  so  the  dactyl  is  chiefly  used,  as  in  the  second  foot 
of  the  above  example,  by  way  of  variation  from  the  trochee.) 

The  above  examples  will  help  a  student  to  scan  most  of  the 
verses  in  this  book,  especially  if  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing cautions : 

(1)  A  poet  often  allows  himself  an  extra  unaccented  syllable 
at  the  beginning  of  the  line.     Thus,  the  metre  of  '  Carillon '  in 
trochaic  : 

In  the  |  ancient  |  t6wn  of  |  Bruges. 

But  these  linos  have  an  extra  syllable  at  the  beginning,  and 
(perhaps  by  way  of  compensation)  have  lost  a  syllable  at  the  end, 
the  place  of  the  final  trochee  being  taken  by  a  single  long  syllabic  : 

(Thus)  dre&med  I  |  as  by  |  night  I  I  lay 

(In)  Bruges  |  at  the  |  F14ur-de  |  -Ble\ 

(2)  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  scan  a  line  correctly  in  two 
ways.     Thus,  the  two  lines  just  quoted,  if  they  occurred  by 
themselves,  we  should  naturally  scan  as  iambic  : 

Thus  dreamed  |  I  as  |  by  night  |  I  lay. 

In  deciding  which  is  the  better  way  to  scan  them,  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  general  rhythm  of  the  poem. 

(3)  The  sense-accent  often  differs  from  the  verse-accent.     In- 
deed the  subtler  melodies  of  all  poetry  depend  on  the  presence 
in  the  verse  of  two  distinct  rhythms,  which  we  may  call  the 
rhythms  of  the  sense-accent  and  the  verse-accent.     This  fact  is 
seldom  understood,  though  wo  nearly  all  act  upon  it  in  reading 
blank  verse.     We  scan  the  first  line  of  Mark  Antony's  speech  in 
Jidius  Caesar  as  an  iambic  line  of  five  accents : 

Friends,  R6mans,  countrymen,  lend  me"  your  ears. 
But  we  read  it : 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears. 
The  musical  quality  of  a  verse  can  never  be  fully  enjoyed  till 

ul  with  an  appreciation,  conscious  or  instinctive,  of  the 
twofold  rhythm,  the  sense-rhythm  being  dominant  while  the 
verse-rhythm  runs  on  in  a  rippling  undertone,  a  just  audible  bnt 
jMMOtial  musical  accompaniment. 
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